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EDITORIAL NOTE —— BY JONAS MEKAS 


Among the most significant developments that occured 
in cinema since our last issue was the increasing growth 
of a new generation of film makers here and abroad, the 
leading tendencies of which we had discussed in a previous 
editorial. They are bringing the cinema up-to-date and 
developing a more personal, subjective approach to film 
making, free from the producers’ whims. 

From England, as a direct outgrowth of the Free Cinema, 
we have seen Jack Clayton’s Room at the Top, and Tony 
Richardson’s Look Back in Anger, both introducing stirring 
notes into the otherwise dormant British cinema. 

It is deplorable that American distributors, perhaps from 
sheer ignorance, have neglected the freshly original works 
of the young Italian directors, such as Antonioni, Maselli, 
Rossi, Lizzani or Nelli — the entire post-neorealist gener- 
ation. 

Some of the best films of the New French Wave have 
reached the States, giving us the opportunity to see their 
vitality, freshness and originality — the stylistic exercises 
of Claude Chabrol (Le Beau Serge, The Cousins); the en- 
thralling simplicity and subjectivity of Francois Truffaut’s 
The 400 Blows, the first masterpiece of the New Wave; 
and the work of Louis Malle, Roger Vadim, Edouard 
Molinaro, Jean Rouch. We are still waiting — and very 
eagerly — for Georges Franju, Alexander Astruc, and for 
Alain Resnais’ Hiroshima Mon Amour. 

We cannot pass without mentioning the paradoxical 
nature of the Venice film festival. It is beyond our imag- 
ination how a routine film such as Anatomy of a Murder 
can be screened officially while such original and distinc- 
tive works of contemporary cinema as Sidney Meyers’ The 
Savage Eye and the Lionel Rogosin’s Come Back, Africa are 
being relegated to the side show. 

As an event of the year we have to point out the arrival 
to the States of Strike and the second part of Ivan the 
Terrible, which.remind us again of the genius of Eisenstein 
and the limitless possibilities of cinema. 

We have to give our praise to Cyd Harvey, a New York 
distributor, who, against everybody’s advice, introduced 
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to America the work of Ingmar Bergman, — one of the 
few truly original film artists working today, — including 
his unquestionable masterpiece, Wild Strawberries, and 
other highly original works such as The Seventh Seal, The 
Magician, Lesson in Love Praise goes also to Thomas 
Brandon, another New York distributor, for bringing to 
these shores a series of modern Japanese films, including 
the work of Kurosawa, Ozu, Kinoshita, Imai, and Masaki 
Kabayashi’s The Human Condition, one of the true ana 
most shattering documents of our times. 

Here again the unfailing mediocrity of recent home pro- 
ductions should be stressed — films such as Stevens’ Diary 
of Anne Frank, Zinnemann’s The Nun’s Story, Delbert 
Mann’s Middle of the Night, Preminger’s Anatomy of a 
Murder, Ford’s Horse Soldiers — all lost either in a mean- 
ingless naturalism, a contrived theatricality, or a women’s 
magazine sentimentality. 


We should point to the old mastery of Hitchcock in 
North by Northwest, and the only original film that 
has recently come out of the commercial studios, Stanley 
Kramer’s On the Beach, a poetic and timely indictment of 
atomic warfare. 


But the only truly original and truly modern American 
cinema is being created by a small group of independents, 
mostly around New York, outside of the commercial set-up: 
Sidney Meyer’s The Savage Eye, Lionel Rogosin’s Come 
Back Africa, John Cassavetes’ Shadows, brothers Sanders’ 
Crime and Punishment, U.S.A., Morris Engel’s Weddings 
and Babies, Robert Frank’s — Alfred Leslie’s Pull My Daisy. 
Among the new experimental film poems we should point 
out Maya Deren’s The Very Eye of Night, Charles Boulten- 
house’s Handwritten, the work of Robert Breer, Stuart 
Hanish’s Have I Told You Lately, and Edward Bland’s doc- 
umentary The Cry of Jazz. 

The appearance of a new film annual, FILM:BOOK I, 
edited for Grove Press by Robert Hughes, and the long 
awaited book by Jay Leyda on the History of the Russian 
and the Soviet film, KINO, one of the few truly important 
contributions to film literature, should also be signaled out 
as major events of the last five months. 
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ON WAR AND PEACE 


(The two script ideas presented here have been kindly 
offered to “Film Culture” by a young Italian film maker, 
Piero Nelli, director of the controversial “La Pattuglia Sper- 
duta”. We print these two treatments of the same subject, 
Peace, not only for their intrinsic interest as original expres- 
sions of the two writers’ individual talents, but above all 
because they reveal characteristically different attitudes and 
trends in film-making itself, both in idea content and in 
aesthetic approach. 

Originally Zavattini wrote, for Nelli, an idea for a middle 
length film dealing with the theme of Peace. The subject 
however is treated both on the conceptual and aesthetic 
plane according to what has by now become a somewhat in- 
genuous and artless formula, that of the static neo-realistic 
documentary contaminated by the “inchiesta” (inquiry) 
spirit of impromptu reportage. As Piero Nelli is one of those 
few young Italian film makers who are trying to break away 
from this formula, which limits both thought and form, he 
turned to De Laurot with a request to develop a script out- 
line with ideas that would be incisive and a form that would 
be more cinematically inventive. The result (which we 
print below) has been accepted by Nelli for the purpose of 
production. 

We believe that the mere juxtaposition of the two scripts 
provides sufficient comment. 

During his stay in Italy De Laurot has written several 
scripts and is now directing Rome O’clock which is going 
to appear shortly on the B.B.C. Television.) 


FIRST OUTLINE FOR A FILM ON PEACE 
—BY CESARE ZAVATTINI 


A film of inquiry is proposed — length: around three 
thousand meters; theme: peace. 

This film would attempt to demonstrate, in a direct and 
popular manner, that everywhere in the world the greatest 
majority of men profoundly desire peace, not just senti- 
mentally, but conciously and with reason. It would suggest 
that the desire for peace is the culmination of the greatest 
and most mature social aspirations of modern man, a com- 
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plete detachment from a past which we might call the mid- 
dle ages of life. Peace, therefore, is the most urgent and fore- 
most goal of our long march on the road to progress, just as 
the moon is the closest and most desirable goal of the 
scientists. 

With this belief we intend to make a trip around the 
world gathering testimonials and words from people in 
every walk of life, of every age and of every trade, from the 
farm-worker, to the poet, to the scientist. People whom 
we shall meet, see and listen to in the very context of their 
daily lives, their battles, their sorrows and their joys, and 
their dreams. In short, we shall search for their reality. In 
this way, continually comparing the reality of these people, 
we shall find even less acceptable the slow unfolding and 
monstrous contradictions of peace. 

In fact we invoke peace’and at the same time close our 
eyes before the insults that the dignity of man must still 
suffer. There exist in far too many parts of the world large 
areas of misery, of injustice such as existed in the past. In 
the same street, men who have everything live side by side 
with those who have nothing, and the affirmations of prin- 
ciples like the independence of people, the end of racialism, 
demonstrate radically the falsity of these statements a thous- 
and times a day. 

We are confident that by showing this universal desire 
for peace, through significant and true images and with the 
vigor and variety of accents in which men, women and chil- 
dren express themselves, it will help to bring us a little 
closer to our aim as well as that of others. 

Having said this, one need hardly add that it is not our 
intention to make a mere anthology of faces from every 
country, which would simply appear on and off the screen 
and, in a dry manner, talk of peace (even though we believe 
that an anthology of this type should not be considered a 
waste within the framework of the two thousand-odd films 
distributed every year throughout the world). 

The following is an indication of one approach to the 
start of our voyage and our interviews. 

Where will the camera first be aimed? — Anywhere 
in the world. 
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We could begin in a home with the birth of a child. The 
film would open with its first cries. And we would start the 
dialogue of our series with the following: Who are you? 
What do you do? What do you want from life? What are 
your hopes? For the initial sequence we would interrogate 
not one, but ten mothers, black, white, yellow, who have just 
given birth or are about to give birth to a child. What do 
you want for your sons? One may say something naive, 
another may speak in anguish and another would address 
something in a few syllables, maybe with a single no or yes 
reveal an entire biography, or background. Yet another 
would express an accusation and another a hope. One would 
tell of her son now far from home; another would speak of 
her budget. We would enter a room where a woman has 
just given birth to a child. We would speak with another an 
hour after birth, or maybe an hour before. Or perhaps we 
would not speak at all but merely draw out those images of 
her life which would be significant to the aim of our film, 
commenting ourselves, or having neighbors, sons or fathers 
comment. 

With one mother we would stay only a second, just a few 
frames, with another much longer, depending on her reality 
and that of the atmosphere in which she lives, in which we 
“met” her, and which would inspire an element in the gen- 
eral discussion. 

All this, and everything that would follow, would refer 
directly or indirectly to peace, and would be measure by 
which to examine to the full the human condition of our 
time, its objective and subjective capacity and the need 
for solidarity. 

But there still remains so much to fight for. And not 
only the mothers make us understand this but also the en- 
gaged couples, the newlyweds. There is love everywhere 
in the world, and yet the obstacles that two young people 
encounter to complete their union are numerous and dra- 
matic: hunger, war, poverty. Instead of being at the altar, 
a young man stands on the wharf of some port waiting to 
emigrate. Perhaps one day he will return, but the young girl 
feels she’s probably saying goodbye for ever. 

Life is beautiful and wonderful, and we, during our trav- 
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els will have occasion not only to say this but to see it, 
although all too often it resembles Tantalus’ pleas: life’s 
treasures are within reach and yet inaccessible. So says the 
fisherman from some island who faces his many problems, 
a farm hand from Calabria, a Mexican worker, a veteran, 
an illiterate, a father without work, the couple who can’t 
get married, a child with an incurable disease, a Negro from 
Little Rock, a man fired from his job for political reasons, 
one who has to vote against his own beliefs. All these peo- 
ple tell you of their love of life, of their natural aims at a 
possible happiness on which all men depend. Some are 
alone, some are confused, others united in their fight against 
nature or against their fellow men. 

We would interrogate (and the repetition of the same 
questions need not be monotonous, but would reinforce the 
drama of the situation) with the idea to get the maximum 
motivations, characteristics and variety of viewpoints from 
the mothers, from a rice picker in Piedmont or in the Viet- 
Nam during a strike, an Algerian during a revolt, a soldier 
on the point of leaving for the front lines, children in a 
school ingenously leading us right to the heart of a family 
situation, or the sick in a hospital, also the prostitutes and 
the thieves. 

We would enter into the secret world of the scientist, 
of a priest, of a general, an artist, at times accusing, at times 
polemicizing, but more often just listening, seeing what we 
have chosen but also seeing what the unexpected offers as 
our theme develops. 


It is easy to understand that the assembling of such ma- 
terial is not purely a technical operation, but must in itself 
be a creative one, evaluating approaches and counterpo- 
sitions of the contents during different stages of the film. 

We believe this gives an idea of the concept of this film. 
Now let us look at the technical aspects in general. 

Assuming that for this production we have a small crew 
of documentary film makers, we could calculate that our 
voyage throughout the world would last approximately 
six months. 

Naturally our itinerary would have to exclude many coun- 
tries. It would also be wise to add that the more countries 
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interviewed the better, even to take a few feet of film, on 
the condition that they are valid for the theme of the film. 

Obviously not excluded would be places, focal points 
of struggle, of hope and of despair, where the film’s subject 
would find its most convincing and dramatic examples. 
Assembling and synchronizing would take an overall period 
of three to four months. I say overall because it is not un- 
likely that during the period of shooting there will be nec- 
essary stops for montage and through this assembled mat- 
erial further suggestions will present themselves for the 
better completion of the film. 

What has been said up to this point should suggest the 
principal substance of the project. 

It should also be added that considering the importance 
of the film it will be necessary for the writer and the dir- 
ector, from the very beginning, to make contacts with three 
or four qualified individuals, who, invested with official 
responsibility, would constitute a permanent working group 
of consultants. 

It would also be indispensible that in each country we 
touch on we be in contact with intellectuals, writers, local 
politicians, in order to familiarize ourselves with each coun- 
try in a most rapid and penetrating fashion. 


Translated by Greta Davis 


VIVE LA GUERRE! —BY EDOUARD DE LAUROT 


This is a peace-loving film. There are many reasons, both 
intellectual and aesthetic, why the subject of Peace which 
we are going to explore in this middle length film should be 
approached through its antithesis: War. We shall thus avoid 
the ingenuous point of view that considers artistic expression 
as a mere vehicle for a moral message, adequate by virtue 
of its good intentions; the attitude in fact which produces 
those numerous but basically homogenous formulas for pre- 
senting the theme of Peace. 

The manner of thinking that is limited by notions of 
Good Will conceives the desire for peace directly as result- 
ing from a man’s innate character, from a feeling, an instinct, 
a “naturally” rational attitude. To say that the desire for 
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peace corresponds to some inner need of man amounts to no 
more than stating, for example, that every man desires 
health because of a natural physiological need. It is easy to 
foresee that a film on peace made along these direct and 
naive lines would not be any less boring than a “film inquiry” 
on health. 

Equally obvious are the aesthetic advantages to be drawn 
from treating Peace in terms of its antithesis. For it could 
not conceivably be presented on a dynamic and truly dra- 
matic plane without introducing the necessary elements of 
tension: Evil. 


The phenomenon of war in all its complexity will there- 
fore be explored on several levels and in several dimensions. 
Economic and socio-political levels, and those of traditional 
and individual psychology. Temporal, historical and national 
dimensions. Using these concepts we shall be able to un- 
ravel the origins end influences, the intertwinings of per- 
sonal motives with the mechanisms of systems, which to- 
gether lead to war. 


There is no other artistic medium which can express bet- 
ter than the cinema this entanglement of elements which 
lead to more or less well organized outbursts of gregarious 
violence. But it must be real cinema. Our film will be 
neither a screened play, nor a piece of reporting which would 
be more concerned with establishing objective rather than 
moral facts. We shall depend only on purely cinematic val- 
ues: images and sounds that will allow us to show and create, 
in all its variations, that sense of war which possesses man 
whether as individual, or creature hemmed in by his human 
condition, or as passive or active member of a particular 
system. 

The unity and continuity of our film will be ensured by 
deliberately non-linear progression, using all the technical 
and artistic possibilities of cinema to express the theme of 
war through: 


Abstract images 

Gestures 
Situations 
Atmosphere 
Episodes 
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First of all then we shall take the most essential forms 
of this “sense of war”, and put them into successions of im- 
ages which will remain on a semi-abstract and poetic level 
of expression. Landscapes and cities, ancient and modern 
towns, landscapes; again no man in sight; there is no human 
presence except in the atmosphere through which we see 
reality; a serene panorama—but already a visual counter- 
point intrudes, turning into a shapeless cry that rends the 
twilight of a sullen suburb, and then falls down the length 
of a crashing waterfall whose spray dissolves into an ant 
hill that lets off a nostalgic flight of migratory birds in rigid 
formation. . . . Landscapes that are moods, cities that are 
attitudes, foreboding images because they translate, always 
inarticulately, the basic elements of ennui, anguish, violence, 
fear of the void, the gregarious instinct, erotic torment, mys- 
ticism—aspect of Evil which will appear again in various 
forms, complex and often latent, in the succeeding parts of 
our film. 

Next there would be a human presence engendered by 
the rhythm of progression: first a human gesture, and then 
human beings in situations. Our starting point here will be 
situations that are commonplace enough to be immediately 
recognizable. But having once introduced them on this level 
of generally accepted interpretation, our task will be to ex- 
plore them, to probe as deeply as possible, always in the 
direction of our fundamental theme. Starting, literally, from 
generalities, we shall follow those latent accents, tracing 
them through the objectively given, back to their primal 
origins, by means of a close, pitiless and honest analysis. 

Thus for instance our subject would really be introduced 
only at that precise moment when a puff of wind bends a 
blade of grass that a pair of lovers had been gazing at en- 
tranced. This union is an illusory ecstasy having been shat- 
tered, each one is thrown back upon his own inner truth 
and his awareness of the other. Evil has been let loose, but 
not as the inevitable development inside a dramatic plot; 
rather as an essence that will now pass freely through quite 
unexpected transitions on to the succeeding episodes, pro- 
gressively gaining range and power. 

The intimate and ineffable relationships of one person 
with himself, of a person with another, of a group with—or 
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against—another, will unfold and then link up with situa- 
tions that will no longer be universally human but whose 
particular context—national, social, class, milieu—will be 
recognizable, though always in an incidental way. National 
dimensions will not be used as obvious props in the construc- 
tion, they will not mean sealed compartments, but specific 
variations in the unfolding of the theme. 

Similarly, in handling the episodes each of which will 
characterize a given country, transitions will have to be 
made in such a way as not to give the impression of a set 
pattern: so many countries, so many episodes, etc., which 
would give away the general structure from the very start. 
Above all it will be the accumulation of attitudes, textures 
and faces in specific cadences and rhythms that will create, 
in the spectator’s mind, the notion of a particular country, 
rather than an explicit statement. We shall not, for instance, 
emphasize the militarist national character of a given coun- 
try, not only because this theme has already been over- 
exploited, but because this phenomenon is simply the final 
outcome of the patterns and values through which the mem- 
bers of that society seek to realize themselves. Thus we shall 
have a certain perspective: an apparently commonplace 
milieu which will be visually explored for patterns both in 
men’s relations amongst one another and in the world that 
surrounds them. 

By relating particular sequences to the main theme we 
shall reach the truth of situations that would not in them- 
selves be meaningful; the atmosphere of an evening in a 
well-meaning bourgeois family, a zealous “inquiry on peace”, 
a swarming film festival, a pilgrimage, gregarious confes- 
sions. These would not be treated ironically in themselves, 
but the context as a whole would bring out their true essence, 
those toxic elements that lead to the pathology of war. 

Beyond the rhetoric of peace, we shall have our charac- 
ters express their true sentiments, whether explicit—such 
as honor, idealism—or implicit such as their shameful pas- 
sions, escape into Play, their search for the Great Absolution. 
In this way we shall show (through apparently illogical, in- 
congruous and even contradictory transitions) everything 
that makes this sense of war possible in a man or a group or 
a class, in men who otherwise, in their daily domestic or pub- 
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lic lives appear to be well-meaning, wise, peace-loving, and 
are so without any bad faith. 

This thematic conception of continuity will allow us to 
move about freely in time and space and, by oppositions, 
juxtapositions and transitions make completely new discov- 
eries, analogies, paradoxes and syntheses which would not 
be possible within the usual framework of traditional 
cinema. 

In order to express the avatars of the sense of war, we 
shall also employ the principle of repetition with variations 
which will help us both in building up the general structure 
and with cutting. 

Thus we shall achicve a useful paradox: while making a 
lucid study of the need of violence, we shall be creating, in 
its very texture, the most peaceful among films on war. 
There will not be a single shot fired, no wounded soldiers, 
no battle-fields. For it is not War that fascinates us, but 
what makes war possible; not its being but its becoming. 
We must get beyond the Guernica type of pacifism. We shall 
have reached our aim if every individual who looks at this 
film sees in himself the man (or woman) who, at some mo- 
ment in his life, has secretly wished for war in the solitude 
of his own conscience. 

It is to this conscience that we shall appeal. 


Translated from the French by C.M.L. 
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FLAHERTY AND TABU —BY RICHARD GRIFFITH 
In my experience of him, Robert Flaherty was always 
careful, except in a few off-guard moments, to say nothing 
that would indicate he was critical of F. W. Murnau for the 
shape that was finally given to Tabu. That was his way of 
showing respect for an artist who could no longer tell his 
own side of the story. A certain sense of sportsmanship was 
also involved: the picture was Murnau’s; Flaherty had 
bowed out, not to denigrate the result. It is nevertheless my 
decided impression that he privately considered the “tabu” 
story—the first half of the picture—an anomaly, and that his 
interest was centered in the second half, the exploitation of 
Polynesian pearl-divers by whites, Chinese, and half-castes. 
This was a theme—the impact of Western civilization on 
primitive cultures—which had long engaged his mind, a sort 
of counterpoise to his lifetime theme, the spirit of man put 
to the test by Nature and by other men. As he saw it, the 
first collision of two cultures resulted in the destruction of 
the moral fiber of both. The conquerors, unrestrained by the 
moral codes of their homeland, followed only their own de- 
sires. The conquered, at first helpless prey, learned to prey 
on others as soon as they abandoned belief in their old cul- 
ture, which was being destroyed anyhow before their eyes. 
Both conquerors and conquered lived in an anarchic no 
man’s land with no allegiances and nothing to believe in. 
Years before, Flaherty had seen the last stage of this 
process in southern Baffin Land, where he encountered Es- 
kimos who had been visited by the whalers for centuries 
and who had become as grasping, secretive, and mean-spir- 
ited as the pristine Eskimos of his favorite Ungava had been 
generous, outgoing, and brave. Flaherty would not permit 
me to include in my book about him any of the Baffin Land 
passages from his northern diaries, because he wanted the 
book to convey an unclouded impression of the Eskimo as 
he had come to love him, but he was emphatic in connecting 
this experience with what he later saw in Samoa and Tahiti. 
In Samoa, the process of corruption was just beginning; in 
Tahiti, much farther advanced. In fact, there the old island 
culture had almost completely disappeared and Papeete was 
a crossroads and a melting pot. This, of course, was to have 
been the specific theme of White Shadows in the South Seas, 
and it was to the romanticizing of that theme that Flaherty 
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objected to the extent of walking out. Where his hopes lay 
in the film he was to make with Murnau is indicated in his 
remark just before sailing for Tahiti: “We’ll make the kind 
of picture they wouldn’t let me make of White Shadows.” 

I cannot specify the details of the subsequent disagree- 
ment between the two men, nor do the scripts printed here 
help greatly in revealing its nature. “Turia” is evidently 
much closer to Flaherty’s conception of what the film should 
have been to be true to the contemporary Polynesian situa- 
tion. The synopsis of Tabu is an almost exact scene-plan for 
the finished film, and since Flaherty signed it he must have 
assented to it at some point. Equally, he must have later 
repented. It should be remembered that any script was to 
Flaherty a sales-talk rather than a production plan, some- 
thing to be thrown away as soon as the sponsor—whether 
Colorart or Murnau—had been “hooked.” At any rate, the 
only direct testimony I can give on this vexed question is 
this: while we were working together on “The World of 
Robert Flaherty,” I pressed him to give me, if not the details 
of his disagreement with Murnau, at least his opinion of 
the finished film Tabu as compared with his original con- 
ception of it. Pressed hard, he said that he thought Mur- 
nau’s version of the “tabu” legend not only romanticized but 
Europeanized this Polynesian custom, in both psychology 
and motivation. Pressed further on the photographic style 
of the film, he said he thought the imagery and the light also 
European rather than Pacific. This last is of particular in- 
terest when taken in connection with “La Revanche de 
L’Occident,” by Maurice Scherer, in “Cahiers du Cinema” 
for March 1953. In this article the author says—with evident 
approval—that in Tabu Murnau has revenged Western art 
for the revolution against it which Gauguin began by impos- 
ing upon the country of Gauguin a specific and traditional 
European imagery: Matahi, drooping with his lot as the 
dance begins, is the Dying Gaul; Hitu’s elderly female at- 
tendants are, in their arrangement on the ship’s deck and 
even in the arrangement of their hair, Teutonic Nordics 
rather than Polynesian priestesses.' And so on. It is an 
interesting theory. 


1“Sous leur peau bronzee, c’est un sang blanc qu’il fait couler dans 
les veines de ces Polynesiens .. .” 
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A FEW REMINISCENCES —BY DAVID FLAHERTY 


The Last Laugh, that silent wordless masterpiece of three 
decades ago, convinced William Fox that its German di- 
rector, F. W. Murnau, was a genius. At that time, a genius 
was just what the Fox Film Corporation needed. No foreign 
director ever trod so rich and red a carpet as the one that 
Fox rolled out for Murnau. 

Murnau’s first Hollywood film, Sunrise, seemed a direct 
answer to the prayers of William Fox. After years of Tom 
Mix Westerns and Iron Horses, here at last the Fox Film 
Corporation had a real prestige picture. William Fox fell 
upon Murnau’s neck, calling him over and over again “my 
genius.” 

Followed Four Devils, less prestige and less success than 
Sunrise, and then Our Daily Bread, less again of either than 
either of the other two. 

Although an actor (he played a part under Max Rein- 
hardt in “The Miracle”), Murnau was a man of simple, al- 
most monastic tastes. When I first met him, he was still a 
commanding figure in Hollywood—though, as I later learned, 
he was a man who wanted to get away from it all. He was 
not taken in by Hollywood, and he knew that Hollywood 
was robbing him of his touch. 

I had come to the film capital as technical adviser on a 
film that Fox was going to make in Tahiti of a South Sea 
story my brother and I had written. They’d taken me off 
the picture Bob was making of the American Indians in the 
Southwest—that was for Fox, too—and I’d come to Holly- 
wood a complete stranger. Murnau was charming and kind. 
He took me onto the set where he was shooting Our Daily 
Bread and told me how Hollywood snowstorms were made 
of nothing but corn flakes. “Your brother makes the best 
films,” he said, a bit wistfully, I thought. Murnau was really 
a big shot in Hollywood, and these words were praise from 
Olympus. Indeed, there was something rather godlike about 
Murnau, tall, straight, spare, with clear features, keen eyes, 
and handsome golden hair. 

A few months later I was back from Tahiti. I had hardly 
checked in at a hotel near the Fox lot when there came a 
phone call from Murnau. “You must come to dinner this 
evening,” he said. As it happened, I had just arranged to 
dine with one of my few friends in Hollywood, a Danish 
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actor named Otto Matiesen. I said I was awfully sorry. Any 
other evening .. . “But you must come!” Murnau protested. 
I could see he was used to having his own way. “But I really 
can’t!” I said. He was obviously annoyed. “All right, then. 
Tomorrow.” 

Murnau lived alone with his servants in a castle perched 
on the highest hill in Hollywood. I felt flattered to be the 
only guest at the long table, which gave an eagle’s-eye view 
of the lights of Hollywood and Los Angeles far below. His 
face glowed as he told me he had just purchased a yacht. 
She was a beauty—there were the pictures of her—‘Pas- 
qualito.” But he was changing her name to “Bali,” for to that 
far distant paradise he would sail her. Hollywood was taking 
too much out of him, all this pressure from the studio, all 
this artificiality. He would break out of his prison. On the 
way he’d stop at Tahiti. “You'll never believe an island 
could be so beautiful, Mr. Murnau!” I said. “I'll give you 
some letters.” He’d stop at Samoa, too; I could give him 
letters for people I knew there. Lord, how I envied him! 

And then he said, almost casually, “Like to come along?” 

When I recovered my speech, I stammered that I’d give 
my right arm to go along, only I had to get back to New 
Mexico and the Indian film. Then he broke the news that 
the studio was about to call off the Indian film. The camp 
near Tucson had been burned out, and besides that, Bob and 
the studio were not seeing eye to eye on the story—the studio 
wanted to work in a love angle and all that. 

Now he unfolds his plan. Bob was through in Hollywood; 
he himself was fed up with it. He had this yacht. He and 
Bob would join forces, go off to Tahiti, Samoa, Bali, and make 
their pictures far from the heavy hand of Hollywood. We 
put in a call to Tucson; we’d drive the 500 miles in Murnau’s 
roadster and see Bob the next day. 

At Tucson Bob told the story of a pearl-diver which had 
come out of his unhappy White Shadows experience in Ta- 
hiti. Murnau was fascinated. “This will be the first Murnau- 
Flaherty film,” he said. 

The news that Murnau and Flaherty were quitting Holly- 
wood to make their own films in faraway places created 
quite a stir in the film capital. Murnau’s technical excel- 
lence and Flaherty’s nose for the drama in primitive peoples; 
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these were not long in attracting capital to the enterprise. 
Murnau, whom Flaherty conceded was a better businessman 
than he, signed the contract with Colorart, a young company 
which, like William Fox a few short years before, was hun- 
gry for prestige. 

The year was 1929, the latter part of which will be re- 
membered for the shocking behavior of the stock market. 
The “Bali” with Murnau and the crew, of which I was one, 
sailed from San Pedro late in April. Bob followed the next 
month by mail steamer, but since we were two months on 
the way, stopping at the Marquesas and the Paumotus, Bob 
was in Papeete well ahead of us. The news he gave us wasn’t 
good. He and his assistant were living on credit: Colorart 
hadn’t sent the payments called for in the contract. There 
followed weeks of cabling back and forth, and at last we 
had to accept the unhappy truth: Colorart just wasn’t a 
sound concern. We were, in short, stranded. We had to give 
Colorart up as a bad job. Murnau would finance the produc- 
tion himself out of the savings from his Hollywood career 
which the yacht hadn’t eaten up. It meant that we all had to 
work for love. Murnau shipped his well-paid sailors back 
to California and manned the yacht with Tahitians. 


So Murnau, one of the partners, was perforce holding the 
purse strings. Had Murnau been by nature prodigal, and 
Flaherty frugal, the arrangements might have worked out 
well. But since Murnau was by nature frugal, and Flaherty 
notoriously the opposite, the situation brought little comfort 
to either. Neither one had asked for this set-up, but there 
it was. Flaherty’s contribution to the film was not in the 
direction, for that was Murnau’s solely, nor in the photog- 
raphy, for which Floyd Crosby won an Academy Award, 
but in the story. Hitherto Murnau’s films had all been drawn 
from published works (Gogol, Sudermann, and others less 
known); only Tabu was original and indigenous. In short, 
Flaherty led Murnau to this island paradise, gave him a 
dramatic story, and Murnau made a Murnau picture there. 

It is not without significance that Tabu was made as a 
silent in the beginning of the era of talkies. This was a de- 
liberate choice, dictated not by economic but by aesthetic 
considerations. If Tabu enjoys a certain universality and 
timelesness, credit this (for that time) bold decision. 
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TURIA, AN ORIGINAL STORY 
—BY F. W. MURNAU AND ROBERT J. FLAHERTY 


Avarua is a tiny atoll so far from Tahiti, the little capital 
of that South Sea Island world, that the arrival of a trading 
schooner is something of an epoch in the lives of the simple 
inhabitants. To most of them even Tahiti is incredibly re- 
mote. Except that from its remoteness Avarua is less 
touched by civilization, it is just the same as any other coral 
atoll—a narrow fringe of white sand studded with coconut 
trees encircling a lagoon. The thatched huts of the natives 
melt into the idyllic scene. Yet even God-forsaken Avarua 
had something the white man wanted—pearls. 

The divers are at their work in the lagoon. From the 
outrigger canoe one dives down here, another there, still 
another over there. Splendid specimens, most of these men, 
their skins a healthy golden bronze, their bodies straight 
and lithe and muscular. But among them all, Tino stands 
out—that deep-chested young giant with the eager, smiling 
face, in the canoe there with the little boy. 

Tino and his little brother paddle away from the other 
divers, scanning the coral depths. Suddenly there is a low 
exclamation from Tino: many fathoms below him he sees 
an enormous bed of oysters. Though the depth is great, he 
is strongly tempted to try it then and there; he fidgets on the 
gunwale like a spirited puppy on a leash. The little boy 
regards him with mingled admiration and apprehension, for 
even he realizes the danger of such depth. A bent old man 
paddles up, his seamed old face filled with alarm. “Go away 
from there!” he cries. “More than one tried that pool and 
died. And at less depth than that, you see what happened 
to me.” Then he shows his crippled limbs. 

To appease the old man, Tino moves away from the pool, 
his head still turned toward it, fascinated. 

Tino’s attention is diverted by a shout of horror from 
the little boy as he points to one of the other canoes. Its 
diver has just come up, shooting out of the water like a 
rocket. He is bent and twisted, and blood is streaming from 
his ears. The other divers get his limp body into the canoe 
and paddle him to shore. 

Into one of the thatched huts on that peaceful shore the 
poor diver is carried and laid gently down on mats. Every- 
thing possible is done to make him comfortable; the tender 
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compassion of the simple primitives is touching to behold. 
All are scurrying about in his behalf. The old cripple pries 
the diver’s hands and takes the shell from them. He searches 
it. There is no pearl. Then, he points toward the diver say- 
ing, “For nothing—You see,” addressing all of them and 
gesturing with the barren shell. 

Suddenly there is a shout and someone points out to sea. 
A sail on the horizon—a ship coming to the atoll—the first 
in a year. The excitement of the people is indescribable. All 
leave their tasks and run toward the shore; babies are car- 
ried or dragged along too; and the old and infirm hobble 
along with surprising agility. Even the poor diver is for- 
gotten in the new excitement. The ship is closer now, but 
still a long way out. The chattering people now make for 
it, some in canoes, some swimming. The canoes are literally 
packed with people, all excited and laughing, and little imps 
of boys are perched on the outriggers. Tino is in the first 
canoe, standing in the bow, leading the way through the nar- 
row passage in the reef. 

Long before the ship has come to her anchorage just out- 
side the reef, the islanders have clambered aboard. Once 
aboard, their chattering subsides and they assume a more 
respectful attitude, realizing that they are on a white man’s 
ship. There are greetings, happy smiles, hand-shaking. The 
white captain, who is also a pearl-buyer, receives Tino with 
more deference than he accords the others. It is plain that 
in his estimation, always with an eye on business, Tino 
stands high. His first question is about pearls, of course, and 
as Tino unwraps his knotted handkerchief to show his catch 
of this morning, the crew and the passengers crowd around 
expectantly. He holds in his hand two small pearls. A head 
forces its way through the circle of men, eager also to see 
the pearls. It is the head of a half-caste girl, and it is beau- 
tiful. The girl, Turia, is admiring not only the two pearls 
that Tino displays but the young man himself, dominating 
that group in his easy friendly way, a young Apollo of a 
figure, clad only in a pareu. And from the moment Tino 
sees Turia, he is transported. She smiles at him, and with 
a gesture of gallantry he hands her one of the pearls, making 
no more of it than if he were handing her a flower. She 
rewards him with a radiant smile. The captain is not pleased. 
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Such wanton waste of a commodity so sacred to him irri- 
tates him not a little. “You must be loaded with pearls to 
give them away so easily as that!” he flings at Tino, but 
Tino only smiles. 

The islanders go ashore, and the captain indicates that 
he will be along later to inspect the complete catch of pearls. 

The arrival of the schooner is the occasion for great feast- 
ing and dancing in the village. It is dusk and the feast is 
already in progress, bounteous and high-spirited. 

Lovely Turia, in her fine European clothes, is the center 
of attraction. The women crowd around her and reverently 
feel the wonderful clothes, even smell them, as though they 
might be some priceless treasures from heaven. 

Meanwhile the dance rhythm is beating away—wooden 
drums and guitars and measured hand-clapping. The danc- 
ing is going on with great gusto. The captain has Tino aside, 
dickering for the pearls. But how can Tino think of pearls 
when that rhythm is beating into his blood, and Turia is sit- 
ting over there smiling at him? We can see his body begin 
to sway ever so slightly, and his feet beat the time. 

The captain, ever intent on business is saying: “This isn’t 
much of a haul from you—the best diver in the South Seas! 
Why on Hikneru they brought me...” 

But Tino apparently has not heard him, for, unable to 
resist the dance rhythm any longer, he has pressed the pearls 
into the captain’s hand and bounded away. 

Tino’s little brother has heard the slight on the quality 
of Tino’s pearls. He looks up to the captain and says, “But 
today we found a great pool where there must be big ones.” 
The old crippled man seizes the boy quickly and reproves 
him—folly to invite another challenge to that pool which 
has cost the lives of so many men within his memory. The 
captain, now thoroughly aroused over this new discovery, 
pushes the old man harshly aside and tells him to mind his 
own business. “Where is that pool?” 

Now Tino is dancing. With all the sinuous grace of the 
Polynesian, he is dancing toward Turia, invitingly, irresist- 
ibly. There is a wild shout of applause as Turia springs up 
and begins dancing opposite him, The onlookers are keyed 
up to a new pitch over this dance of their young god and the 
beautiful half-white lady from far Tahiti. For Turia it is 
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the call of the blood, the warm, sensuous blood of Polynesia, 
wild and free. Forgotten is her white blood; she is of the 
same blood as Tino now. She abandons herself to the intoxi- 
cation of the dance. One by one, she throws her garments 
off, until she is dancing there as primitive and as naked as 
Tino. As the clothes are thrown aside, the island women 
scramble for them with lightning alacrity, as a hungry dog 
might for a bone. 

In the background is the captain, impatient for his chance 
to talk to Tino. Finally he strides over, touches Tino’s 
shoulder and says, “What about this pool, Tino. You'll try 
it, won’t you?” Tino, eager only for Turia, eager to be rid 
of the trader, tells him he will. 

Early next morning, before sunrise, the white captain 
is at the pool. He drops the weighted line, which goes down 
and down for a long time. When he reads the fathoms, he 
whistles with astonishment. 

Ashore, there is an idyllic love scene between Tino and 
Turia, which is interrupted when Tino’s little brother comes 
and tells him the captain is measuring the depth of the pool 
they found the day before. The girl wants to know what it 
is all about. Tino—wanting to show off, to appear big in her 
eyes—says, “There is a pool no other man has ever come 
up from before! I am the only one of the whole island group 
that can go down there.” He runs off in the direction of the 
pool. 

Suddenly there is great excitement amongst the people 
on shore. They rush toward the water. Among them is the 
old mother of Tino, and the old crippled man. She jumps 
into the canoe with the cripple and they paddle furiously 
out toward the captain. Alongside the captain’s canoe rides 
the canoe of Tino. Tino is standing on the gunwales and 
taking deep breaths preparatory to the dive. The mother in 
her boat rushes to the captain, imploring him not to insist 
on this dive, but before the captain can even decide, Tino, 
arching his arms, dives over. 

As the seconds pass into minutes, the anxiety of the on- 
lookers increases. Now for the first time Turia realizes that 
her lover is in danger. Even the captain appears nervous 
and anxious. Other divers go down after him, only to come 
up again, panting and blowing—they have gone their limit 
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and still have been unable to reach him. 

Seeing the grief of the others and their resignation to 
what they believe is Tino’s certain fate, poor Turia herself 
is nearly overcome with emotion. But then there is a shout, 
a shout of joy, and Tino shoots up out of the water, still alive! 
But he is completely exhausted, and blood is coming out of 
his mouth. He has to be lifted bodily into the canoe. In his 
hand he clutches with a viselike grip a great oyster. 

Ashore, Tino is carried into his house. Most concerned 
of all is Turia, who bends over him with a look of infinite 
tenderness and compassion. He lies for some time uncon- 
scious. While he is yet unconscious, the captain comes to- 
ward him with his eye on the oyster. Turia, filled with sav- 
age resentment toward this man who has sent Tino to this 
horrible fate, rushes at him and is with difficulty restrained 
from scratching his eyes out. When Tino regains conscious- 
ness, it is to see his beloved Turia leaning over him tenderly 
and anxiously. 

The oyster is finally opened by the old cripple. It reveals 
a pearl of a size and perfection that make all of them gasp. 
The captain eagerly advances to buy it, but the crippled old 
man stays him, saying, “Your whole ship wouldn’t pay for 
this pearl! He will take it to Tahiti and sell it there!” 

And that is what they decide to do. Tino’s recovery is 
miraculous—only a superman, as he truly was, could have 
shaken off his infirmity so quickly. When the ship is ready 
to sail, Tino and Turia and the pearl are aboard. Most of the 
islanders are there too to bid them farewell. A group of the 
divers take Tino aside and, with simple confidence, hand 
him a box containing their pearls to sell for them in Tahiti, 
for the highest price. The schooner is already under sail and 
a good distance from land when the last of the islanders say 
their farewell and jump overboard, like so many seals, to 
swim back to their island. 

At last the schooner is within sight of the fair island of 
Tahiti. Tino and Turia stand in the bow gazing at the en- 
chanting scene that unfolds itself before them, great pin- 
nacles of peaks rising up, up above the clouds, silver ribbons 
of water cascading down their slopes, lovely green valleys 
everywhere. Tino is lost in rapturous contemplation. 

As the ship approaches the landing, one of the sailors, 
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unable any longer to contain the big news, shouts to a native 
in a canoe nearby that this great man who stands in the bow 
has brought the biggest pearl ever seen. The news is elec- 
trifying; the man in the canoe shouts it to a man in a second 
canoe; and he in turn relays it to a group standing on the 
shore. Before the ship has landed, the news has spread to 
the Bougainville Club, to the post office, to the bank, and 
already a shrewd-looking Chinese merchant is rushing out 
of his shop in the direction of the wharf. 

By the time the schooner has docked, a large delegation 
is on hand to meet Tino. Pearl-buyers—French, American, 
Chinese, Jewish—deferentially gather around him. A motor 
car, the first he has ever seen, drives up, giving him a greater 
fright as he dodges out of its way than could thirty fathoms 
of water. He regards it with great wonder, and smiles all 
over when he and Turia are escorted into it. They are driven 
through the streets of Papeete to the shop of one of the pearl- 
buyers. 

They make much of Tino, these pearl-buyers. They can- 
not contain their admiration of his magnificent physique as 
he towers over them like a young giant. They admire him 
as they would a fine horse, a race horse that might win them 
a fortune. And when he shows them the pearl, even those 
shrewd, hard-boiled men utter low exclamations of amaze- 
ment. They measure it, weigh it, hold it up to the light, 
admiring it. Turia beams with pride over the recognition 
her Tino is receiving. 

The buyers bid for it. But Tino, never a businessman, is 
diverted by something else. It is the sound of some musical 
instrument he has never heard before. The shop-keeping 
pearl-buyer, annoyed, gets up, opens a door leading into a 
back room and tells the half-caste musician to cut out the 
noise. But not before Tino has caught a glimpse of the mar- 
velous instrument. It is a piano-accordion of the latest type, 
all glistening with nickel trimmings and keys white as ivory. 
Tino follows him, fascinated. The buyer is not slow to per- 
ceive the covetous look in Tino’s eyes. He quickly conveys 
to Tino that his bid includes the accordion too, and that 
ends it. 

There is great consternation among the other buyers. The 
poor damn fool, accepting the lowest bid for the sake of a 
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lousy accordion! But Tino is happy; the marvelous instru- 
ment is his. 

Outside the shop a crowd has been gathering, straining 
their ears to hear the bidding. With each bid a shout goes 
up from the crowd. All are agog with excitement. 

The buyers file out the door, and last of all come Tino 
and Turia, arm in arm, happy as two doves, Tino carrying 
proudly the bright accordion. It looks as though every taxi- 
cab in Papeete is gathered there. The drivers crowd around 
them, inviting him to take a ride. Flushed and happy, he 
nods to each of them, so that quite innocently he has engaged 
a whole fleet of cars. Finally he and Turia are bundled into 
one of them and the others are soon filled by the admiring 
crowd. Before they get going, a suave Chinese merchant 
politely offers them the service of his great store. To Tino 
it is all wonderful, that he should be received so kindly; 
he does not realize that he is host instead of guest. And so, 
to lusty singing and the strumming of guitars, the triumphal 
procession begins. 

There follows a mad whirl of pleasure—feasting, dancing, 
champagne, prodigal giving-away of money to all and sun- 
dry, and lavish buying of luxuries from the Chinese mer- 
chant. The suave merchant always waves away their offers 
of money for the goods they buy. But when they leave the 
shop, with a gleam in his narrow eyes, he does a lot of writ- 
ing in a book. 

Some of the onlookers—white people—watching the 
feasting, remark: “Poor boy! His money won’t last long!” 

(Maybe days later.) Tino is eagerly playing a gambling 
game with a group of his fair-weather friends. Turia too is 
fascinated as she leans over his shoulder. She is his banker. 
Careless of his money, he entrusts everything to her. He is 
losing, but he is having too much fun to care, and always 
he expects to get it all back, and more, on the next deal. 
Without even looking up from the game, he asks her for 
money for the deal; it is then that she suddenly realizes there 
is no more money. With a frightened look she hurries away. 
All, all their money gone? Impossible! They will win it 
all back and they will have plenty again. But Tino must 
have money now, to win back what he has lost, and there 
is none in the house. Suddenly she starts as a thought flashes 
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across her mind. That box of pearls from Tino’s friends on 
the atoll! But that would make her a thief. She winces. 
There is need for haste, and poor Turia is nearly beside her- 
self. She walks irresolutely over to the chest beside the 
window, opens it and brings forth the little box. Recoiling, 
she places it back again. But she cannot go back to Tino 
empty-handed; Tino must have that money! With trembling 
fingers she picks up the box again and opens it. There are 
the pearls—will it be such a big wrong after all if she takes 
just one of them, just one, and the very smallest? 

So Turia takes the pearl to the Chinese. His little eyes 
light up at the knowledge that there are more. She has no 
difficulty in getting the money; it is only a loan, she assures 
him; she will soon bring it back and redeem the pearl. 

The gambling goes on, and always Tino loses. One by 
one the pearls disappear from the little box. Poor Turia! 
It is always with the belief that Tino will win everything 
back with the next pearl. Finally the box is quite empty. 

It is not long before the Chinese calls on Turia and tells 
her it is time to pay the account. Desperate now, she opens 
the little box, and though she knows in her heart it is empty, 
clutching the last straw, she deludes herself with the faint 
hope that she may find one more pearl. She pulls back the 
lining of the little box, searching to its very depths—in vain, 
of course. The Chinese is relentless now; he must have his 
money. Turia, in her desperation, suddenly thinks of the 
pool and tells the Chinese that Tino will go back with her 
there and get some more and pay all the debts and they will 
have more wealth than before. They will go with the next 
boat to the Island. On the strength of this, the Chinese 
agrees to continue their credit. 


And now there arrives a moment that Turia has long 
dreaded. That little box has haunted her; it has seemed 
miraculous to her that Tino hasn’t mentioned it before. Now 
he has it in his hand. Poor Turia! He is telling her very 
casually, very innocently, that he guesses it’s time they sold 
those pearls and brought back the money to his friends on 
the atoll. She somehow manages to get the box out of his 
hands. Nestling close to him so he will not see the emotion 
in her face, she says with an attempt at casualness: “Why 
don’t we both go back to the atoll now? Perhaps you can 
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find a big pearl for me.” 

Across Tino’s mind now flashes all the details of that 
terrible dive into the deep pool, all the horror, all the danger, 
all the agony of it! 

And as Turia sees all this reflected on his face, and the 
fear confronts her—fear for Tino: how close she came to 
losing him once! No, she cannot press him further. 

But in spite of that, just to win some few hours respite, 
she runs to the Chinese and tells him that Tino has said they 
will go, though she knows it is a lie. 

The boat comes which is supposed to take Tino and Turia 
to the island. The Chinese is standing watching who goes 
aboard, but there is no Tino, no Turia when it leaves. 

The Chinese goes to their house. Turia is out and Tino 
is home alone. “What about the money you owe me?” “What 
money?” Tino is completely surprised. And now for the 
first time Tino learns the true state of affairs—the loss of the 
pearls, and Turia’s promise to the Chinese. 

Tino is stunned. The pillars of his world have collapsed. 
Worst of all, the thing he can never recover from, is the be- 
trayal of his friends’ trust. His dream is over forever. 

Tino realizes that this all must have been done for his 
pleasure. He realizes what Turia must have endured. Un- 
thinking—not knowing—it is his only excuse for spending 
his days in feasting, while Turia has gone through the throes 
of hell. To relieve her from that and to regain their honor, 
there is but one thing to do—he must go back and make 
another dive, so he promises the Chinese that they will leave 
on the next boat, without fail. 

When Turia returns, he sees her with new eyes, and his 
love for her is infinitely more tender and passionate. He 
tells her how sorry he feels he had not gone long before 
he ever refused her request to get the pearl. She feels there 
is something strange and different in him, although he is.still 
very sweet and tender, more loving than he has ever been 
before. She little dreams that he knows the truth. 

And so they go. When Tino sights his beloved atoll, his 
home, the world where he really belongs, he experiences a 
temporary exaltation. When the schooner is still a long way 
out, tacking to win anchorage over the land, joyously he 
jumps overboard and swims for the island. 
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As he breasts his way through the surf, the islanders 
gather on the shore. Sure enough, it is Tino, their own Tino, 
come back to them! How warmly and genuinely they wel- 
come him! The pearls? Today is the day of welcome, feast- 
ing—tomorrow we will get down to business. 

Later Turia comes ashore in the ship’s boat. Tonight the 
feast is to celebrate Tino’s return. The dance rhythm beats 
again, as it did that other unforgettable night on the atoll, 
but to Tina and Turia it carries with it the premonition of 
tragedy. Each sound of the drum is a throb of fate. 


All evening Turia has wanted to be alone with Tino, to 
tell him something—to get that terrible load off her poor 
tortured mind. But each time she has tried to tell him, “Tino, 
here is something I must say to you... .” he, knowing all, 
and still loving her and wishing to spare her the ordeal of 
a confession, has moved her aside. 


While the dancing and feasting goes on, Tino takes Turia 
away secretly, and in the most tender, affectionate, passion- 
ate love scene they have ever had, he thanks her for the 
Paradise she has given him—the joy—the love—and he lulls 
her to sleep with a smile on her lips. 


At the first streak of dawn, while the village is still 
asleep, he rises. With infinite tenderness he caresses her 
once more without waking her and carefully disengages the 
flower that is fastened in her hair, that he put there the 
night before, and, kissing it, he puts it behind his ear and 
walks away. He wakes his little brother and they paddle out 
to the pool. The boy watches him with wide, anxious eyes 
as he prepares for the dive. Even the little boy seems to 
sense disaster and implores him not to go, but down he goes. 
At last he comes up. Opening the oyster he has brought up, 
he breathes a deep sigh of satisfaction as it reveals a pearl. 
He smiles and hands it to the little boy. It is for Turia—she 
will understand. He takes one affectionate look at the house 
where Turia is sleeping. Then down again he goes. This 
time the boy waits and waits and waits—-BUBBLES come up. 
Finally they cease, and the flower he took from Turia, that 
he so affectionately disengaged from her hair, comes slowly 
from the depths, and as it floats upon the surface, radiant in 
its beauty, we fade out. 


TABU (TABOO), A STORY OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
—BY F. W. MURNAU AND ROBERT J. FLAHERTY 


Matahi, a young Polynesian of fine physique, together 
with four or five companions, is spearing fish in the lagoon 
of his island—the mountainous South Sea island of Motuvaa. 
He is a superb marksman, and he wins the unbounded ad- 
miration of his fellows as one after another writhing fish is 
pulled out of the water on the end of his spear. 

Leaving their fishing, Matahi and his companions go to 
a deep pool near shore. There they see a large shark. A rope 
of sinnet is handed to Matahi, and with it he goes down and 
succeeds in noosing and landing the shark, amid the acclaim 
of his companions. 

They now go to bathe under a cascade that tumbles down 
from the mountains. While they are regaling themselves 
under this natural shower, something tumbles down the 
cascade and falls at Matahi’s feet. Matahi picks it up. It is 
a wreath of Tahitian flowers. With a jest Matahi puts it on 
his head. Then, mischievously, he and his companions climb 
up along the rocks of the cascade. Reaching the top, they 
part some branches and peer out. Disporting themselves in 
a lovely pool is a bevy of girls, flower-crowned but other- 
wise almost nude. They are quite innocent of the presence 
of onlookers. Matahi seats himself in the stream and slides 
down the cascade that empties into the pool. When he lands, 
the girls, alarmed, shrieking, swim away from him toward 
another cascade, which forms the outlet of the pool. They 
all escape down this cascade, except one, whom Matahi seizes 
around the waist, and together they slide down the cascade. 
While they are swimming in the lower pool, they hear a 
shout and turn around. Matahi lets go of the girl and climbs 
up the rocks of the cascade. 

The shout comes from a lovely girl who is making her 
toilet in the dense foliage some little distance from the pool. 
Catching sight of her, Matahi creeps up near her and sur- 
prises her. Clearly he is her lover. They embrace affection- 
ately. Then Reri, the girl, sees the wreath on his head and 
jealously demands to know who gave it to him. She does not 
have to wait long for an answer, for the other girls have 
followed Matahi, and the maiden with whom he slid down 
the cascade proudly points to herself as the donor, In a rage 
Reri throws the wreath right in her face. A wild fight en- 
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sues, the girls clawing at each other like tigresses, tearing 
hair and scanty clothing. With difficulty Matahi separates 
them. He carries the other girl to the brink of the cascade, 
and down she goes. Then he comforts the battered Reri, 
and with her own hands Reri makes another wreath for him 
and places it on his head. Suddenly they hear a shout. They 
follow it, toward the sea. 

In the village an old man is shouting some big news. The 
populace like magic responds to his shouts. Men and women 
drop their tasks, children their play, and all hurry to the 
beach. Canoes are thrown into the water. Followed by Reri 
and his boy companions, Matahi, reaching a coconut grove, 
climbs a tree, opens the branches and peers out. There, out 
in the bay, comes a schooner with all sails set. Matahi quick- 
ly descends, makes for the beach, and there launches his 
canoe and paddles out with a fleet of scores of other canoes, 
in one of which, with some other girls, is Reri. The wildest 
excitement prevails; everybody wants to go, even the tiniest 
kids, who hang on to the outriggers. Clearly the arrival of 
a ship is a rare occasion on this remote island. Among the 
onrushing canoes is the great double canoe of the island’s 
chief, manned by forty paddlers and carrying the chief, staff 
in hand, in great haste. It is a race to see who reaches the 
schooner first. Matahi, standing on the gunwales, outdis- 
tances the others. But suddenly, hearing something, he turns 
around and looks toward the shore. With a gesture of res- 
ignation he withdraws from the race and paddles for shore. 
There he picks up his little brother, with his pet pig under 
his arm, and again heads for the schooner. 

The schooner, which completely dwarfs the canoes 
swarming around it, drops anchor. The people swarm aboard 
like ants. The chief, assisted by his bodyguard of stalwart 
young men, climbs over the stern railing. The captain of 
the schooner, a weather-beaten but genial-looking half-caste, 
with the stub of a cigarette in his mouth, welcomes the chief, 
and then indicates that there is someone aboard, a rather 
important someone, who wants to see him. He proceeds to 
lead the chief up the deck, where, seated on mats and sur- 
rounded by half a dozen old woman attendants, all wearing 
costumes of a different design from those of Motuvaa, is an 
old man with an impressive, fateful face. And indeed, as it 
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proves, his mission is a fateful one. After he and the chief 
have embraced in the beautiful, reverential way of Poly- 
nesia, and after a coconut has been handed him to drink, 
solemnly he brings forth a bamboo tube, and from it a roll 
of parchment. Slowly the old man unrolls the parchment. 
The natives around crane their necks in intense but respect- 
ful curiosity. The old man reads the edict. It is a letter from 
the supreme chief of the group of islands to which Motuvaa 
is subject. After an impressive salutation, the letter reads 
as follows: 

“We confer upon you the highest honor that can be be- 
stowed upon any of our islands. The taupou, the sacred 
virgin of our islands, has died, and I, your supreme chief, 
decree that from your village we select her successor. 

“For her purity of blood, for the beauty of her dancing, 
for the charm of her singing, we have chosen one among 
you, by name Reri.” 

An avenue of natives near the bow opens up, and there 
stands Reri, head bowed, utterly dazed. Her old mother and 
her girl friends rush over to her to shower her with their 
congratulations. 

The old man goes on reading the fateful document. It 
emphasizes the awful sacredness of the taupou. No man 
must touch her nor cast upon her the eye of desire—for in 
her honor, her virginity, her purity, resides the honor of all 
her race. 

Reri is then led up toward the old man, near whom she 
takes her place, still standing with head bowed. Meanwhile, 
Matahi and his little brother have reached the schooner. 
Mischievously, Matahi peeps over the bow, and, catching 
sight of Reri in the crowd, he playfully throws his wreath 
at her. His marksmanship succeeds, and the wreath lands 
exactly on Reri’s bent head. Terribly affronted in this 
solemn moment, one of the old women quickly snatches the 
wreath from Reri’s head and throws it angrily onto the deck. 
Matahi has ducked behind the rail and has already started 
to paddle toward the stern, chuckling gleefully over his 
prank. His head appears over the stern railing. Gradually, 
he senses something of the importance of the scene, and the 
smile disappears from his face. Then he hears the letter 
being read: 
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“Reri is our sacred virgin. Here and now she is taboo. 
To break this taboo means death.” 

The people are awed. Matahi is utterly dumbfounded. 
The letter goes on: 

“I have chosen Hitu, in whom I place the greatest trust, 
to bring her to us. For her safety he answers with his life.” 

Solemnly, the chief hands Reri over to old Hitu. The 
women encircle them and lead Reri away. Matahi, alone on 
deck now, utterly stunned, picks up the wreath, drops it 
again, and slowly disappears over the rail. 

The village makes hasty preparations for the reception 
of its guests. Wreaths of ferns and flowers are quickly 
woven, and garlands for the reception hut. 

Within her father’s hut, Reri is sobbing violently in her 
mothers lap. Hitu’s old woman attendants advance toward 
her and try to take her away, but she clings all the more 
desperately to her mother. The old women look toward the 
door, and there, through the crowd outside, slowly old Hitu 
makes his way in and seats himself in a corner. The old 
women now succeed in lifting Reri up. 

Meanwhile Matahi, in deepest despair, sits alone in his 
hut. His little brother Roo runs in, bringing Matahi’s danc- 
ing apparel. Seeing Matahi’s misery, Roo sits staring at him 
in deep compassion. 

Outside, in the village, the young men adorn themselves 
for the dance; and beside a perfect mirror of a pool a group 
of girls make their toilets. 

Reri’s toilet too is now nearly complete, the old women 
standing and kneeling around her, arranging her hair and 
dress, which is now the costume of their own island, the 
island for which Reri is destined. Into the hut steps the 
captain of the schooner, puffing his inevitable cigarette. He 
nods to Hitu that all is ready and Hitu gets up, nods solemnly 
to Reri, commanding her to follow. The procession wends 
its way out, Reri’s head bent in sorrow. 

The last hurried touches of the decoration of the recep- 
tion hut are completed. People are crowded around the en- 
trance, They give way as the procession approaches. Two 
lovely girls adorn the visitors with wreaths; the visitors, 
with Reri in their midst, enter and take their places beside 
the chief. 
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Kava, the ceremonial drink of the islands, is served to 
Hitu. The drummers start to drum. The dancing troupe 
sweeps in. Everything seems to lead up to the entrance of 
a chief dancer, and, in a moment more, in sweeps Matahi. 
He takes some frangipani wreaths from the arm of one of 
the dancing girls and dances toward the guests. Before Reri, 
he goes on his knees. There is a poignant exchange of glances 
between the two as he tenderly places a wreath upon her 
head. Matahi now dances over to Hitu, goes on his knees, 
holds out a wreath, but does not look up. Hitu takes the 
fern wreath from his head, preparing to receive the wreath 
from Matahi. But Matahi suddenly drops the wreath and 
runs out. The chief picks up the wreath and places it upon 
the head of Hitu, who is none too pleased. 

Matahi enters his hut and in despair throws his crown of 
coconut leaves to the ground. Roo sits compassionately be- 
side him. 

The dance is working toward a climax. The onlookers 
outside, laughing and jostling one another, climb over the 
railing of the hut and crowd around the drummers. From 
their excitement it is plain that something big is coming off. 
Matahi, in his hut, listens. 

Hiding something in their midst, the six old women, in a 
circle, move toward the center of the floor. The circle opens 
and out steps Reri, already swaying her hips in the dance. 
The singing, the swaying, the whole tempo of the crowd has 
quickened. Reri dances with a stony expression on her face 
and reproach in her eyes. Two of the boys jump up and 
dance with her. Then once again Matahi sweeps into the 
scene. Tensely, he starts to dance opposite Reri. The other 
boys fall out. Matahi’s tenseness gradually disappears, and 
Reri too relaxes, and smiles at him sweetly as she sways in 
the dance. He circles around and around her, coming closer 
and closer. Their grief is forgotten in the ecstasy of the 
dance. The audience, really wild now, swaying, chanting, 
takes up the rhythm of the dance. Faster and more sensuous 
becomes the dance. They stand as though fixed on the same 
spot, swaying their bodies toward each other, their faces 
coming closer and closer together, Old Hitu looks on in his 
inscrutable way. The dance has reached its highest pitch. 
Unable to contain itself any longer, the crowd forms a circle 


around the dancers, swaying as one with the rhythm. Sud- 
denly Hitu takes off his wreath and puts it down on the 
mat before him. It is the signal. The circle breaks up. The 
six old women surround Reri and lead her away. The pro- 
cession moves out, and Matahi is left alone in the hut, gazing 
sadly and thoughtfully after them. 

The procession moves to the beach, where the chief's 
conble canoe is waiting to take Hitu, Reri, the old women 
and the captain to the schooner. The chief hands Reri over 
ts Hitu. The people ashore start up a farewell song. Reri 
ts moved into the canoe. The paddlers swing it out. It starts 
to move away. Reri’s mother rushes to her side, hanging on 
to the canoe as it gets into deeper water. Then Reri is pulled 
away from her, and the canoe glides away. 

That night Matahi takes tender leave of his little brother 
as Roo sleeps. He fills his canoe with coconuts, breadfruits 
and other food suitable for a long journey. Out in the bay 
the schooner still rides at anchor, waiting for the high tide. 
Noiselessly, Matahi puts his paddles into the canoe, and, so 
as not to make any noise, he swims beside the canoe, push- 
ing it along, until he is lost in the darkness. 

Soon skyrockets shoot up from the schooner. The village 
is quickly roused to activity. Conch shells are blown, a big 
log “telegraph” is pounded, and pursuers run through the 
village with torches. 

But the search came to naught, as the captain writes in 
his logbook; and he fears that the elopement of the new 
taupou with Matahi will cause much trouble between the 
two islands, realizing as he does the sacredness of the taboo 
which has been violated. He can see the rage of the supreme 
chief, and he wonders what atonement Motuvaa will offer. 

The next morning, a solemn delegation, headed by the 
chief, comes aboard the schooner. They kneel in all humility 
before Hitu, each man holding over his head a palm branch 
as a symbol of shame. They even offer up a lovely, half- 
nude girl as a substitute for Reri. But Hitu is implacable 
He shakes his head in cold refusal, and seems to gaze into 
the future, wherein his sacred duty will be fulfilled. 

+ * * 


On a faraway atoll Chinese traders barter with native 
divers for their pearls. Sacks of pearl-shell are loaded aboard 
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a schooner at the wharf. Out on the lagoon the men are 
diving. In one canoe is a middle-aged diver with his wife. 
The diver is sounding the depth. Other canoes, their pad- 
dlers looking worried, hurry toward him. He stares down 
into the water, fascinated. The other men try to dissuade 
him from trying a dive there, but he laughs their apprehen- 
sion off. They shake their heads. The diver’s line has at last 
found bottom. He reaches out for his diving weight, and he 
takes a deep breath. His wife, holding the diving basket 
ready, looks up at him with deep apprehension. He takes 
another breath, pats her shoulder affectionately, takes the 
baskets, pulls down his goggles and jumps in. The diving 
line shoots down over the gunwales. The woman, reaching 
for a glass-bottomed box, bends over the railing and stares 
through the glass into the depths below. The rope runs fast. 
Two men out of other canoes climb into the woman’s canoe. 
One takes the glass box and looks down. He sees clearly the 
diver going down and finally disappearing. The rope still 
runs fast. They all look through the box in turn, and in turn 
shake their heads—no more trace of him. Suddenly bubbles 
come up. Other canoes approach. The rope is going down 
more slowly now. More bubbles come up. The rope comes 
to a stop, as the onlookers gasp. Suddenly the coil of rope 
remaining in the canoe runs off with tremendous speed, 
ending with a jerk that nearly capsizes the canoe. The wo- 
man shrieks. A man in another canoe takes a big knife in 
his mouth and jumps overboard. There is another violent 
jerk on the coil, and this time the canoe does capsize, throw- 
ing its occupants into the water. Up out of the water comes 
the man with the knife, shaking his head. One of the men 
starts to pull up the diving line. Then out of the water 
slowly rises the pareu of the diver. The woman, now in 
another canoe, is completely broken, her head in her arms. 
The men try to prevent her from seeing these mute evi- 
dences of tragedy. The man pulls up the rope. Out of the 
water comes its torn, frazzled end. 
In an office bearing the sign: 
R.F. 
Atoll of Tavarua 
Iles Dangereuses 
a half-caste policeman is making entries in his report book. 
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He writes of a certain deep place in the lagoon where the 
size and value of the pearls have become a legend; but hov- 
ering over the spot, as a sort of jealous guardian of the 
pearls, is an enormous shark, which in almost every diving 
season gets its victim. He hopes to get the government's 
approval of his placing a sign forbidding further diving over 
this fatal spot. Which is done. Over the hole on a floating 
stick is placed the sign “Tabu.” 

The policeman makes another entry in his book. He re- 
ports finding a shipwrecked couple on the beach, nearly 
dead from hunger, thirst and exhaustion. It seems that 
after their recovery it took them a long time to become ac- 
climated to their new surroundings. They seemed to live 
only for each other, only for their love. They were home- 
sick, and they were indifferent to the white man’s things 
and the white man’s pleasures, such as were to be found on 
this atoll. Their greatest joy was in being together, and they 
might be found in the strangest places, usually looking long- 
ing out over the sea. But after a while it became apparent 
that Matahi was not only the best diver on the island but 
one of the greatest the people had ever seen, going to un- 
heard-of depths, staying down longer and bringing up more 
shells than any three other men. From his writing the po- 
liceman, hearing shouts, looks up and out the window. 

There, on the shore of the lagoon, a wildly excited crowd 
is triumphantly bearing aloft a broad-shouldered, smiling 
young man, none other than Matahi. In his hand he flourish- 
€s a more-than-average-sized pearl. A great celebration fol- 
lows, in which the policeman, after all half-native and lov- 
ing a good time, takes a leading part. The Chinese traders 
are quick to seize their opportunity, and champagne circu- 
lates freely. The climax of the celebration is reached when 
Matahi and Reri, urged on by the hero-worshipping and 
fun-loving crowd, dance their dance—such a dance as the 
people of the atoll have never seen before. In the middle 
of the dance, a boy, shouting some big news, comes running 
into the dance hall. The crowd quickly disperses; before 
Matahi and Reri can go, Matahi has to sign an awkward “M” 
on some slips of paper the Chinese presses upon him, the 
price of the whole celebration. 

The cause of the excitement is the arrival of a schooner. 
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When Matahi sees the name on the stern, he is horror- 
stricken—for it is the schooner that brought old Hitu on his 
fateful mission to Motuvaa. Terrified, he hurries Reri away 
to their home. Hardly knowing what to do, they start rush- 
ing around, getting their belongings together. They hear 
something outside and are frozen with terror. The door 
opens, and there stands the policeman, no longer gay and 
waggish as he was in the dance hall, but quite threatening. 
He reads a letter from the governor in Papeete, demanding 
the apprehension of the two runaways, should they be found. 
He then advances and lays his hand on Reri’s shoulder, as 
though to take her away, whereat Matahi rushes to a corner 
and brings forth his pearl. He holds it toward the police- 
man, who, grinning avariciously, takes it in his hand. The 
policeman, intensely pleased with himself and all good-will 
now, puts the letter back into his pocket, and the pearl in 
another pocket, pats the two on the shoulders and leaves. 
Matahi and Reri look out the window and, to their intense 
relief, see the schooner under full sail going out the pass. 

The policeman loses no time in bartering with the Chi- 
nese over the pearl, reveling in their eagerness as they fran- 
tically overbid each other. 

Matahi and Reri start to rearrange the belongings they 
had begun to pack. Suddenly Reri sees, like an apparition, 
advancing slowly toward the doorway, old Hitu. She screams 
and flings herself down to Matahi, who is bent over a chest, 
clinging to him in terror. He is frightened too but doesn’t 
know what it is all about. She slowly moves her head over 
her shoulder, looking toward the door. He follows her look, 
but sees nothing—old Hitu is no longer there. She buries 
her head in Matahi’s shoulder, hardly believing she could 
have been deceived by a vision. Good-naturedly, he tries to 
calm her. 

It is evening now. In the Chinese store the lamps are 
burning. The policeman sits at a desk, a number of empty 
bottles before him. The Chinese are placing big heaps of 
money before him. Licking his fingers, he is having a hard 
time counting it all. 

Matahi and Reri are now happily asleep, when over Reri’s 
face falls a shadow. She opens her eyes and, terrified, she 
sees Hitu in the window. But again Matahi does not see him, 
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and when Reri looks at the window again old Hitu is gone. 

Reri is now full of fears. When Matahi is about to leave 
for his diving next morning, she tries to dissuade him. He 
laughs at her fears. She stalks after him as he goes to launch 
his canoe. Then, with a certain plan in her mind, she goes 
to the little Chinese store which is also the shipping agency. 
She gets from the Chinese a slip of paper with the dates of 
arrival and departure of three or four boats and the price 
of two tickets to Papeete. She hurries home with it and sits 
down in a corner, intensely relieved. Then in the doorway 
once again appears old Hitu. 

Matahi is having great success with his diving; his canoe 
is heaped with shells. One of the other divers directs his 
attention to shore, where there is some sort of commotion. 
Sensing something wrong, Matahi pulls up his weights and 
paddles quickly to shore. In his house he finds Reri, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of women and children, in a faint. He 
gets her out of it, and she is inexpressibly relieved to find 
that he is still alive and with her. He orders the crowd away. 
As Reri clings to him, he sees the slip of paper which she 
still grasps. Then she implores him to do her one great 
favor. From a shelf she takes a box, and together they count 
their money. This cheers Reri up. 

It is morning now. Reri is alone on her mat. Into the 
hut rushes Matahi, excited and happy as a boy. He points 
out the window. There at the wharf is a schooner. Reri is 
in a hysteria of joy. She thrusts the money box into Mata- 
hi’s hand and shoves him out the door. Arrived at the ticket 
office, he takes his place in line. He is just about to reach the 
wicket when, working at the counter on the other side of 
the store, the Chinese bookkeeper looks over his shoulder 
and sees him. He is just receiving his tickets and counting 
his money to pay for them when the bookkeeper steps up 
and presents a bunch of bills signed with his awkward “M”. 
Matahi doesn’t quite understand. The bookkeeper shows him 
a little slip giving the total of all these bills; then, calmly 
and politely, he counts the little sum Matahi has placed on 
the desk for tickets and scoops it into the drawer of the 
counter. Matahi is horrified. The Chinese again presents 
the slip. From the original amount of Matahi’s indebtedness 
a small sum has been deducted, but the remaining debt is 


still very large. Utterly crushed, Matahi picks up his empty 
money-box (a little cardboard thing) and moves away. 

He dare not tell Reri the awful truth, and he brandishes 
the box before her eager eyes as though it contained the 
dearly desired tickets. He presses her head close to his 
bosom so she will not find with her eyes the sad truth in his. 
That night, while Reri sleeps, he sits with his head buried 
in his hands. He falls to dreaming of the paradise which 
might have been theirs. Reri wakes up, finds the empty box 
and so knows the truth, which she had already half suspect- 
ed. Again at the window she sees old Hitu, now with a 
spear in his hand, pointed at Matahi. She jumps up and 
places herself between the spear and Matahi. Slowly Hitu 
lowers the spear. Reri steals out the door, and there in the 
moonlight begs a favor of Hitu. Very solemnly he nods his 
head. Then he picks up his spear and slowly walks away. 
Reri, her face streaming with tears, re-enters the hut, and, 
careful not to wake him up—as though in solemn, tender 
leave-taking—kisses Matahi’s hand, his arm, his shoulder, 
and buries her head in his chest. When he stirs, she feigns 
sleep. He wakes and believing her asleep, gets up and tip- 
toes away. In the door he turns around, steals back to her 
and bends his head down to hers. Then, with his mind made 
up, he steals out. The moment he is gone, Reri gives way to 
her grief, sobbing helplessly. 

After a while Reri pulls herself together and, getting a 
brush and some Chinese ink, looks about for something to 
write on. She finds the carboard money-box, breaks it open, 
spreads it out, sits down on the mat and composes a letter: 

“To Matahi, bravest of the brave ... my man, my child, 
all that is the world to me... heartache is big in my heart 
... The taboo is upon us. Hitu is here. It is your life or 
my return.” 

Her tears fall upon the letter. She looks toward the door, 
and there stands the inscrutable old Hitu. Out of her hair 
she takes a flower and very tenderly places it on the letter. 
Then she follows Hitu to his little boat, which is ready to 
depart. 

At the taboo sign, Matahi makes his preparations. He 
feels his two knives, to be sure they are sharp enough. Then 
at some distance he sees the fin of a shark cutting the water. 
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Realizing it is now or never, before the shark comes too 
close, very quickly he goes down. Close to the taboo sign 
comes the shark’s fin. Matahi is nearly at the bottom, when 
down goes the shark’s fin. Soon bubbles come up, and, in 
a moment more, up shoots Matahi. He strikes out as if the 
devil were after him and clambers into his canoe. He has a 
few shells in his hands. Quickly he opens them and goes 
through them. Through the meat of one comes a big pearl. 
Triumphant, Matahi looks back at the taboo sign and laughs; 
and, still laughing, paddles for shore as fast as he can. 


Meanwhile Reri, head bowed, has stepped aboard Hitu’s 
boat, and Hitu, following, has pushed the boat off from shore. 
Slowly it moves away, the sails already up. 


Matahi steals into his hut, careful lest he should wake 
up Reri. Suddenly he realizes that no one is there. He looks 
around, and pounces upon the letter with the flower on it. 
The flower falls to the floor. A moment later the pearl drops 
beside it. Out the door frantically runs Matahi. 


Reri has swooned in the boat. The boat is now close to 
the pass. Matahi runs to the beach, launches the first canoe 
he comes upon, and paddles for dear life. There is a bare 
chance to catch Hitu’s boat, which has to pass quite close to 
a certain point of the island in its course. To reach this point 
first is his hope. He lands his canoe and runs overland 
across a little point. He reaches a little bay and runs across 
it. Once he falls, but gets up again, though in apparent dis- 
tress. He plunges into the water and starts to swim. After 
a terrible struggle he has fought his way fairly close to the 
approaching boat. He summons up enough strength to signal 
to the boat. But Hitu, standing in the stern, pays not the 
slightest attention; he merely covers the prostrate Reri with 
a canvas so that she will not see. Then he stares ahead over 
his course, as if no such person as Matahi had ever existed. 
As the boat passes by, Matahi, with the last ounce of his 
strength, grasps a dangling rope and twists his hand around 
it. He attempts to climb into the boat; but Hitu, seeing him, 
without betraying the slightest emotion, takes a knife and 
cuts the rope. Expressionless, emotionless, old Hitu stares 
ahead of him. Behind him Matahi sinks down, this time 
forever. Bubbles come up. 
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NEOREALIST CINEMATOGRAPHY 
—BY NESTOR ALMENDROS 


Now that Italian neorealism seems to be passing into his- 
tory, and time is giving us a perspective to determine what 
actually happened, it becomes necessary to re-evaluate neo- 
realism not only in its aesthetic impact, but in its relation 
to some of its unsung creators. 

Some aspects of neorealism have already been widely 
studied, but others have been neglected by critics. Visuals 
have been, for example, unjustly overlooked. There is no 
doubt that one of the principal contributions of neorealism 
has been in this field. For 25 years cinematography, espe- 
cially that of interiors, had been chained to a series of rules 
and precepts* that Berlin had created and Hollywood had 
imposed: every scene should be lighted with four basic 
sources: 1) Key Light, which modeled the subject; 2) Fill- 
ing Light, to fill the excessively harsh shadows produced by 
the key light in the subject; 3) Back Light, the light that 
comes almost in opposite direction of the camera and that 
creates an halo around the head or the body to detach it from 
the background; 4) Background Light, to emphasize the sets. 

In the already classical “Painting With Light” by John 
Alton, you may find a very condensed and clear exposition 
of all the vices of this school. Naturally, Alton was never 
an extraordinary figure in the Hollywood panorama, but for 
this very reason his words are especially significant and even 
some of his more gifted contemporaries, like the great Shuff- 
tan, Perinal or Toland, whenever they were trying to trans- 
cend the established photographic rules, usually fell into 
artificiality and false virtuosity. The famous “pan-focus,” 
for instance, was one of the least realistic optical procedures 
one could imagine. William Wyler tells us in a letter pub- 
lished in “Sequence” magazine (London, 1949) that Toland 
was very pleased with a new lense which could put “in only 
one shot, a face at three inches of the objective, occupying 
a third of the frame; at three feet of the camera, at the mid- 
dle of the frame, there was another face, and at the right 
you could see at one hundred yards the wall of the studio 
with electric wires in it. Everything was in focus from three 


*Before 1918 the movies suffered from 23 years of what we 
could call “Melies Light” or Light Without Volumes. 
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inches to infinity.” As you see there is nothing further from 
human vision than this monstrous mechanical eye with such 
an optical precision. 

All this and much more was thrown out the window by 
neorealism. 

Postwar Italian cinema was eager for reality. The false 
image of a happy Italy of “white telephones” had been im- 
posed by Fascism for twenty years. Sincerity, now that 
everything had to begin again, was more important than 
anything else. With the new ideas and the new subjects a 
new visual conception had to be also developed. This had to 
find a genius, a “maestro”: G. R. Aldo. 

Before Aldo there had been others. Open City (1945) 
certainly had a neorealistic photography, but one wonders 
if it were not too casual; the lack of necessary technical tools 
during the postwar period had to produce a photography 
free of tricks and ornaments, consequently and necessarily 
“realistic.” That is why Aldo should be considered the un- 
questionable master. He was the first to exercise technical 
and conscious control of the neorealistic phenomena in cine- 
matography. He was the first to experiment, with all the 
implications this word carries. 

Aldo made his first film in 1948 with La Terra Trema, 
directed by Luchino Visconti. Aldo was in his forties and 
his experience had been limited almost entirely to the anon- 
ymous field of what is called in Italy “foroscena” (stills). 
Visconti asked him to collaborate in his projected film La 
Tera Trema after seeing Aldo’s stills of a stage play that 
Visconti himself had directed . The stills had a striking 
strength and vitality even though they had been taken with 
very simple methods: direct shooting, and the use of avail- 
able light without flash-bulbs. The compositions were ap- 
parently simple, but they were really complicated and orig- 
inal. 

When La Terra Trema reached the Italian theatres it 
astonished everybody with its white images of fishermen’s 
houses, the blurry and dense sunsets, and the interiors mod- 
eled with a white and rich light. La Terra Trema with its 
three long hours of projection, its almost non-existent plot, 
its non-professional actors and its dialogues in incomprehen- 
sible Sicilian dialect turned out to be a monument, the classi- 
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cal work par excellence of a style. Some fashionable tech- 
niques of today were included in this film: exposing for the 
shadow; high-key lighting; general low exposure getting in- 
superable richness and density of tones; shooting under very 
poor lighting conditions considered tabu in the past. The 
lighting of the actual interiors started from natural light 
that was coming through the windows and doors, helped by 
the artificial light, but always through veils or bounced 
against walls or boards making it much more similar to real 
daylight, and avoiding the clean-cut glamorous aspect of 
studio lights. 

No more ridiculous “hair-lights,” no more fear of the so- 
called “flat” photography where the backgrounds “merge” 
with the persons, no more hackney formulas! 

Every film that Aldo undertook was an experiment. 
Another of his projects that won prizes and critics’ praises 
was Cielo Sulla Palude (1949) directed by the veteran Au- 
gusto Genina. In this intelligent and doubtfully orthodox 
biography of Saint Maria Goretti, there were two very dif- 
ferent parts: the first, where the religious feelings of Maria 
Goretti develop; the second, more brief, where the saint was 
stabbed to death when a brute attempted to rape her. The 
first part, describing the environment and customs of the 
miserable peasants of the Abbruzzi, was resolved with light 
inspired by Millet’s “Angelus.” It is said that Genina and 
Aldo waited patiently for bad days with no sun and leaden 
skies unlike the conventional cinematographers who do their 
shooting only on sunny days. The second part, the most ter- 
rible and bloody, was resolved with high-key light, the pow- 
erful Italian sun of summer pervading everything. The 
wheat field shining like gold. The horses and persons glit- 
tering with perspiration. In this ideal atmosphere the most 
sordid and vile of the crimes is committed. Here we have 
a “counterpointing” light that might shock those who can- 
not conceive of crime unless it is committed at night, with 
dramatic orchestration and Grand Guignol lighting. 

After Cielo Sulla Palude came the period in which he 
worked with De Sica-Zavattini team: Miracolo a Milano 
(1950), Umberto D. (1952), and Indiscretion of an American 
Wife (1953). Probably the most crude and valiant being 
Umberto D., which will be always remembered for the naked 
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interiors, the kitchen, the maid. In Indiscretion, the expe- 
rience of La Terra Trema was repeated to a certain extent: 
no sets and no studio. This time in a great city, in an enor- 
mous and busy train station. To avoid traffic interruptions 
the film was almost entirely shot at night. 

The first film in which Aldo had to face color was also 
his last, because while shooting Senso (1953) he died in a car 
accident, leaving the film unfinished. But what he had al- 
ready done was enough to make the experiment worthwhile, 
probably the best ever shot in color. Here again, Aldo work- 
ed with his discoverer, Visconti, but in a very different idea: 
a fin-de-siecle portraits of romantic Venice at war with the 
Austrian invaders. Aldo obtained unexpected results from 
technicolor. Effects feared by most cinematographers were 
used masterfully: including in the same shot interior and 
exterior light of different color temperature (as in scene 
when Alida Valli rests in the yellowish light of her alcove 
with the white sun light coming in through the window after 
being sifted by the lace curtains); the right shadow expos- 
ure leaving the sun overexposed, an effect already used in 
black and white, but which in the color film offered such 
technical difficulties as short latitude and chromatic distor- 
tion; and, finally, the oil painting color qualities, both dense 
and saturated with slight underexposures and the diffused 
light of the cloudy skies. The wide tonal range of colors 
was maintained. 

Robert Krasker continued the shooting of what was left 
when Aldo died. And even if he tried in some way to imitate 
the style of the other, he succeeded only partially. So, the 
first shots at the opera are Krasker’s and despite their excel- 
lence, they have a completely different tone from those 
of Aldo. 

Aldo’s method and ideas have had immediate repercus- 
sions in Italy and outside of Italy. For some of the old guard, 
Aldo was a newcomer, an “amatore” without a serious 
knowledge of the techniques involved. But others, and not 
only the younger ones, saw new sources of inspiration in his 
work. A new school had to be created: Arturo Gallea, of 
the old guard, made one of the most modern and daring 
contributions with Due Soldi di Speranza (1952); so did 
Carlo Montuori in Bicycle Thief. These are just two of the 


most important examples. Outside of Italy there are also 
followers of this school of cinematography from Mexico 
(Raices), England (some of the Free Cinema films), to India 
(Pather Panchali). 

Certainly, Aldo will have to be given a prominent posi- 
tion whenever we discuss Italian neorealism. As important 
a position as that of Tisse or Golovnia in the early Russian 
cinema and of Billy Bitzer or Gregg Toland in the American. 
It is unfair to attribute all the greatness of a style to a group 
of directors and writers: Rossellini, Visconti, Zavattini or 
Antonioni. The glory should be fairly distributed and Aldo 
deserves a good share of it. 
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THE EARLY WORK OF ROBERT BRESSON 
—BY RICHARD ROUD 


Although he is beyond any doubt one of the two or three 
most important French directors now living, the work of 
Robert Bresson is not yet well known in America. He has 
made four films to date, and one of these, Les Dames du Bois 
de Boulogne, has never been released in America. Two 
others, Les anges du peche and The Diary of a Country 
Priest, played very briefly in New York after being greeted 
with profound indifference by almost all the critics. Bres- 
son’s most recent film, A Man Escaped, received somewhat 
more appreciative reactions. But his first three films are in 
some ways no less remarkable, and they are essential to 
an understanding of his oeuvre. Therefore, it is with them 
that this article is chiefly concerned. 

Robert Bresson is now 52. He was born in the province 
of Auvergne, but was educated in Paris. He began life as 
a painter, but some years before the war personal reasons 
forced him to give up painting, and it was then that he be- 
came interested in the cinema. In 1934 he made a short sub- 
ject, Les affaires publiques. All copies of this film appear 
to have been lost, but those who saw it say that it was an 
intellectual comedy, strongly influenced by Rene Clair. In 
1939 the war began, and Bresson was taken prisoner by the 
Germans. After spending eighteen months in a German 
prison camp, he returned to Paris, where he met Father 
Bruckberger, a Dominican priest and writer. He suggested 
to Bresson that they collaborate on a film about Bethany, 
the French Dominican order devoted to the care and reha- 
bilitation of women ex-prisoners. The idea appealed to Bres- 
son, and, together with Father Bruckberger, he composed 
a scenario. The dialogue was written by the French play- 
wright Jean Giraudoux, who also made some slight mod- 
ifications in the scenario. It took two years to find a producer 
and to make the film, but finally, in 1943, it was released. 
It was a great success. Originally entitled Bethanie, the 
producers gave it a more commercial title, Les anges du 
peche. Overnight Bresson became one of the great hopes of 
the French cinema, the creator of a film unlike any that had 
ever been made. 

First of all, the theme was highly unconventional. Many 
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films had been made about religious orders, but never one 
of such spiritual intensity and rigor as this. The story con- 
cerns a young novice, Anne-Marie (played by Renee Faure). 
The film begins with her first interview with the Prioress 
and her assistant. The Prioress (Sylvie) is very pleased 
with her, but Mother Saint-Jean (Marie-Helene Daste) 
fears that Anne-Marie is too intense, too proud, and too 
complicated to make a good sister of Bethany. During her 
first prison visit, Anne-Marie meets her destiny: Therese. 
Although she has almost finished her jail sentence, Therese 
(Jany Holt) is the bitterest and most intractable of the 
prisoners. Anne-Marie is convinced that it is her mission, 
divinely imposed, to help Therese. A few days later, 
Therese is released from prison, and, as Anne-Marie had 
requested, she comes to live at the convent — but only 
after having killed her lover for whose crime she had been 
convicted. 

Anne-Marie is overjoyed at Therese’s arrival, and does 
all she can to alleviate her bitterness and to help her to 
find peace. Her efforts, however, are to no avail, for Therese 
naturally resents being overwhelmed with unasked love. 
Furthermore, Mother Saint-Jean accuses Anne-Marie of 
neglecting her duties to give all of her time to Therese. Their 
quarrel becomes more and more open, until finally the Prior- 
ess is forced to ask Anne-Marie to leave the convent. 

One morning Anne-Marie is found in a dead faint in the 
convent garden, where she has secretly returned every 
night since her expulsion. The nuns take her in, but expos- 
ure and anguish have so weakened her that her life is in 
danger. Therese is assigned to nurse her. Anne-Marie begs 
her forgiveness for having tried so zealously to “save” her 
against her will. But Therese is still bitter, and when 
Anne-Marie innocently suggests that Therese might have 
had an ulterior motive in coming to the convent, she accuses 
the nun of spying on her and runs out in a rage. Anne- 
Marie is brought back to her cell. Too weak to take her final 
vows, she looks at Therese. Therese, finally touched by 
Anne-Marie’s devotion, understands, and accepts: she pro- 
nounces the words. A moment later Anne-Marie dies, but 
it is she who has won the final victory, although at the cost 
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of her life. Therese gives herself up to the police: she has 
accepted the responsibility for her crime, thus opening the 
way to expiation and to grace. 

From this fairly complicated plot, Bresson has made a 
film of extreme rigor and beauty. All the inessentials have 
been stripped away; all is concentrated on the internal 
drama of Therese and Anne-Marie, their spiritual battle, 
and Therese’s final redemption. The great originality of 
the film is that for once one feels that the director is really 
concerned with the religious problem, and what is more, 
has succeeded in incarnating it, in giving it dramatic life— 
even for non-believers. As Bresson himself has written: 

“It’s the internal that commands. Only the knots which 
are tied and untied inside the characters give the film its 
movement, its real movement. It is that movement which I 
have tried to render apparent by a combination of elements, 
of which dialogue is only one.” 


Actually, the dialogue of Giraudoux is excellent, but it 
is so good that with a lesser director, it might have swamped 
the film. Bresson has, however, counterpointed its literary 
qualities with plastic imagery of an equally high order. 
The film is admirably photographed (by Philippe Agostini) 
and beautifully constructed. The rhythm never flags, nor is 
it ever artificially speeded up. Like Dreyer, Bresson uses 
the close-up to reveal the souls of his characters, but he 
also uses tracking and pan shots with equal effectiveness. 
Almost every scene was shot in the studio, and the sets are 
particularly successful: the sense of whiteness in the convent 
scenes is so pronounced that it takes on spiritual significance, 
especially when contrasted with the darkness of the prison 
scenes — a darkness relieved only by the whiteness of the 
robes of the visiting nuns. The film is memorably acted by 
Sylvie, Rene Faure, and Jany Holt, and Jean-Jacques Grun- 
enwald has contributed a moving score. Ultimately, the tech- 
nical and formal qualities of the film are less important than 
the implications of the theme. Indeed, they are not as de- 
veloped as they will be in Bresson’s second film. Neverthe- 
less, his techniques and mastery of the medium are sufficient 
to effectively translate the internal drama. 

Bresson’s next film, Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne was 
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begun on the 24th of April, 1944,* but owing to the difficulties 
of the Occupation and the interruptions necessitated by the 
Liberation, it was not released until 1945. It was an almost 
total failure with the critics and the public. (Almost the 
only prominent person to defend it was the director Jacques 
Becker.) Now it has gathered a coterie following, but it is 
probably too difficult to become a popular film, even in the 
art houses. And yet it is surely one of the most extraordin- 
ary films ever made. 

The subject was drawn from an interpolated story in the 
novel “Jacques Le Fataliste” by the 18th century French 
writer Diderot. Bresson wrote the script and dialogue was 
supplied by Jean Cocteau. The story is rather simple. Helene 
(Maria Casares) suspects that Jean (Paul Bernard) is no 
longer in love with her. To make sure, she pretends that 
she is tired of him: “Mon coeur detache vous.” Jean is re- 
lieved to hear this and confesses that he, too, is no longer 
in love. Helene says nothing, but after Jean leaves, she 
declares: “Je me vengerai” (I will be revenged”). As the 
last syllables are pronounced, we hear the sound of tap danc- 
ing. The scene dissolves to a cabaret where Agnes (Elina 
Labourdette) is dancing. After the show is over, she leaves, 
accompanied by her mother and a group of men. Helene 
follows them. At their apartment she meets Agnes’ mother, 
Madame D. (Lucienne Bogaert), an old friend from the 
country. Madame D. tells Helene how she and her daughter 
have been brought low with debts, with the result that 
Agnes, who was to have been a ballet dancer, has been forced 
to dance in a cabaret and to lead the life of a demi-mondaine. 
Helene proposes to install them in another apartment and 
to give them enough money to live decently. Madame D. is 
amazed, but characteristically, accepts without asking too 
many questions. 

Next, Helene arranges for Jean to meet Agnes and Ma- 


*It, too, originally bore a different title: L’Opinion Publique. 
It is perhaps significant that this was also the French title for Chap- 
lin’s Woman of Paris. This film has always been much appreciated 
in France, and Chaplin is known to be one of Bresson’s favorite 
directors. Further speculation on the relation between these two 
films, will, however, have to await the day when Woman of Paris, 
surely the most lost of all lost films, is found again. 
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dame D. as if by accident by the big waterfall of the Bois 
de Boulogne. He is almost immediately taken by Agnes, 
but Helene tells him that hc is wasting his time: Agnes is far 
too devout and chaste for him. Nevertheless, she lets slip 
their address. Jean is assiduous, and helped by Helene, he 
sees more and more of Agnes. Agnes begins to suspect 
Helene’s motives, and during one of her rendevous with 
Jean, she gives him a letter in which she has recounted her 
past life. He refuses to read it, and begs her to run off with 
him. She refuses, and Jean now realizes that he will have 
to marry her. With Helene’s help, all is arranged. During 
the ceremony Helene whispers to Jean that she is afraid 
she has been mistaken about Agnes’ character. After the 
wedding, we see the guests joking surreptitiously about 
Agnes and telling stories about her. Overcome with shame, 
remorse, and fear, Agnes faints. Jean asks Helene for an 
explanation, and she replies: You’ve married a tramp. When 
he looks at her amazedly, she adds: You don’t seem to realize 
what a vengeful woman is capable of. But at her moment 
of triumph, Helene loses, for Jean goes home, finds Agnes, 
and forgives her. Their love has conquered Helene’s hate. 

A simple plot, with only four characters. Most of the act- 
ion takes place either in Helene’s apartment or in that of 
Agnes and her mother. Once again the film is stripped of 
everything which might distract from the central theme, 
but the triumph of love over hate — much the same theme 
as that of Les anges du peche. The dramatic construction 
is extremely rigorous, and is almost without any “cinematic” 
effects. To quote Bresson once more: 

“As far as I could, I have eliminated anything which 
might distract from the interior drama. For me, the cinema 
is an exploration within. Within the mind, the camera can 
grasp anything.” 

But the most extraordinary thing about Les Dames is 
the way the different levels of abstraction are constantly 
brought into play. First of all, Bresson’s scenario is an ab- 
straction of Diderot’s realistic 18th century story. The dia- 
logue written by Cocteau is itself a stylization or an abstrac- 
tion of the speech of today. Furthermore, the dialogue never 
describes the actions of the characters but always counter- 
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points them. For example, in the scene where Helene tells 
Jean that he has married a whore, she is standing at the 
window of his car. Over her highly stylized words—‘Vous 
avez epouse une grue .. . On dirait que vous ne savez pas 
ce que c’est qu’une femme qui se venge” — we hear the 
sound of the windshield wipers moving back and forth. 
Dialogue and sound, action and character are all constantly 
acting in counterpoint. Perhaps abstraction is not the right 
word here. Rather there is an interaction of one mode of 
reality with another. 

The costumes, too, are an abstraction of the clothes of 
1945. Helene is always dressed in long black velvet dresses, 
whatever the occasion. Agnes on the other hand, is almost 
always seen wearing a light-colored trench coat. This Man- 
ichean symbolism is echoed in the sets. Helene’s apartment 
is dark, Agnes’ light and airy. The elements of everyday 
life (telephones, elevators, automobiles) are constantly set 
off by the unreal, abstract nature of the sets, costumes, and 
lighting. In a sense, they play the same role as the trompe- 
V'Oeil bits in cubist paintings. The photography is once more 
by Agostini, and the extraordinary range of blacks, whites, 
and greys which Bresson demanded does its part in setting 
off the dramatic intrigue against strange, unreal beauty it 
gives various objects, as the art critic Annette Michelson has 
so pertinently noted. Furthermore, the actors are directed by 
Bresson in such a way that most of them are playing against 
the grain. Maria Casares, who in her other films of the 
period (i.e. Les enfants du paradis) acted with kind of ba- 
roque emotionalism, was here forced to bank her fires. 
Elina Labourdette, who has always played elegant women of 
the world, here plays a pure-hearted girl. Lucienne Bo- 
gaert’s acting has always been stylized, but never more than 
in this film. Only Paul Bernard plays it straight, and the 
result is that he is the only weak spot in the film. Bresson 
was reportedly dissatisfied with him (he wanted Alain Cuny 
for the role) and it is not difficult to see why: Only Bernard 
seems to be outside the tragic round of the film. 

What, one may ask, is the point of all this abstraction, 
of this counterpointing of reality with reality? Apart from 
the fact that, as in all the plastic arts, abstraction has its 
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own plastic beauty and its own justification, the point is that 
through this technique ( if one can call it that) Bresson 
has been able to make tragic film — tragic even though, 
as in Racine’s “Mithridate,” the end is “happy.” The tragedy 
is implicit not only in the plot but also in the form. One can 
come in at any moment, one can take any scene, any shot, and 
all the potential tragedy is immediately apparent. Les 
Dames du Bois de Boulogne is one of those rare films where 
form and content are completely unified, completely at one. 

Les Dames was not a commercial success in France, al- 
though it is revived about once a year in the art houses, 
and Bresson’s next film appeared only in 1951. The Diary of 
a Country Priest is an adaptation, by Bresson, of Georges 
Bernanos’ novel. This was Bresson’s first film to be vouch- 
safed a proper American showing, even though the version 
we saw was considerably cut.. 

Like the novel, the film is a first-person account by a 
young priest of his first parish, the village of Ambricourt: 
small, sordid, mud-splashed, far off the tourist routes in 
northern France. The priest meets with the hostility of 
indifference of the town, and his youth, his ill-health, his 
lack of practical ability, and his child-like unworldliness 
make his life very difficult. He soon becomes involved with 
the drama that is being played out at the chateau of the 
local nobleman. Mlle. Chantal, the Count’s daughter, has 
discovered that her father is carrying on an affair with her 
governess, and she tries to get the priest to intervene with 
her mother to break up the affair. The Countess, however, 
does not care about either her husband’s infidelity or her 
daughter’s unhappiness. She lives only for the memory 
of her little son whose death separated her from God and 
the world. In a scene of incredible intensity, the priest 
finally manages to reconcile her with God. The priest’s 
health gets worse and worse, and when he finally consults 
a doctor at Lille, he learns that he has an advanced case 
of cancer of the stomach. A few days later he dies, His last 
words are: “Tout est grace.” 

Obviously the significance of such a story can be under- 
stood on different levels. Metaphorically it is the story of 
4 man’s struggle with sin and his final redemption. Les 
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anges du peche was a drama about religion; Le journal 
d’un cure de campagne is a drama of religion. Analogically, 
it is a drama of salvation and grace, the triumph of love 
over hate, of pardon over judgement, of grace over sin. 
Le Journal is a much starker, less beautiful film than Les 
Anges or Les Dames. The difference in the quality of the 
image is highly significant: the first two films were photo- 
graphed by Philippe Agostini; Le Journal by L. H. Burel. 
Agostini is an excellent cameraman, of course, and his ele- 
gance beautifully suited Les Dames. But Burel’s subtle 
lack of chic is infinitely more in accord with Le Journal, 
in which Bresson plunges into depths of passion and despair 
where the cool beauty of Agostini’s images would be highly 
inappropriate. For Le Journal is probably one oi the most 
serious and profoundly harrowing films ever made. 


As one has come to expect with Bresson, everything 
is reduced to essentials. There is no small talk or what 
musicians call passage work. Bresson is concerned with 
the Passion of the priest of Ambricourt, and nothing is 
allowed to weaken the intensity of our experience of it. 
Realizing that the form of a work of art cannot be sepa- 
rated from its content, Bresson has not used a “cinematic” 
adaptation — such as the one actually prepared by Aurenche 
and Bost. The film faithfully transcribes the form of the 
novel — its first person narration. Everything is seen from 
the point of view of the priest; the film is completely sub- 
jective. Nor has Bresson “dramatized” the novel. Whereas 
in Las Dames he had used professional actors but directed 
them against the grain, here he has used non-professionals 
for the leading roles. He chose his actors for their ability 
to subordinate themselves completely to the story. He 
asked them not to act out their lines, but simply to say 
them with as little expression as possible. Furthermore, 
the movements of the actors are not only stylized (as in 
Las Dames) but hieratic. Bresson reportedly rehearsed 
Claude Laydu (who plays the priest) for several months 
before the film was shot. Laydu himself has said that while 
he was making the film he was never told to try to repre- 
sent a saintly character; no-one was more surprised than 
he when he finally saw the film and realized the sublimity 
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of the character he had so successfully represented. The 
same was true of Nicole Ladmiral (Mlle. Chantal) — to 
such an extent that when the actress committed suicide 
last year it seemed as if Chantal herself had finally suc- 
cumbed to her despair. And it is difficult to see Laydu 
now in a comic role without feeling that there is something 
sacrilegious about it. Actually, this seems to have hindered 
his career to a greater extent than one would have thought 
possible. It is difficult for anyone who has not seen the 
film to realize the quality of the acting; perhaps these 
anecdotes will convey some idea of its intensity and power. 

Finally, some mention must be made of Bresson’s use 
of off-screen noises — which were to play such an impor- 
tant role in A Man Escaped, his fourth film. In Le Journal 
we hear the sound of a farm wagon creaking along the 
road when the priest is describing the village of Ambricourt 
at the beginning of the film. This sound is heard often 
throughout the film and it acts like the windshield-wiper 
in Les Dames, as a kind of realistic counterpoint to the 
elevated tone of the drama. Perhaps the most striking 
example of Bresson’s use of off-screen noises occurs in the 
central scene of the film, the “conversion” of the Countess. 
During the pauses in her conversation with the priest, we 
hear the sound of a rake coming from the grounds of the 
chateau. This mundane sound, far from lowering the ten- 
sion, seems to increase it by heightening the contrast be- 
tween the everyday world and the extraordinary struggle 
the priest is making for the redemption of the soul of the 
Countess. 

Bresson is now engaged in shooting his fifth film, which 
for the moment is called Le Pickpocket. The actors will 
again be non-professionals. In a recent interview, Bresson 
declared that he has always been fascinated by hands be- 
cause they express better than anything else what a man 
is, what he has done, and what he is capable of doing. 
Hence the idea of the pickpocket, a man who thinks with 
his hands, who lives by them. When asked about the film’s 
deeper significance, Bresson was most reticent: we shall 
have to wait. 
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WILLARD MAAS —BY PARKER TYLER 

“ .,. And that,” Willard Maas wrote me, “was the begin- 
ning of my interest in film.” Like so many American Exper- 
imentalists, he had waited till open chance tempted him 
before seizing the inspiration that must have secretly been 
simmering because of the wide currency given to European 
Surrealist films by art cinema houses here during the thirties, 
All the same, though Maas proceeded by stages to aggrand- 
ize his gift for film into a more or less officially Cocteauesque 
myth-magic (Narcissus, made with Ben Moore and other 
collaborators), his first film, Geography of the Body, was 
“abstract” in impulse. The Experimental animator, Francis 
Lee, having gone into the Army during World War II, had 
left a small film camera with Maas for safekeeping. Maas’ 
wife, Marie Menken, and the English poet, George Barker, 
visiting here at the time, began, as Maas records, “fooling 
around with this funny little object that hardly seemed a 
camera at all.” This was the way, indeed, the first sculptor 
must have begun: “fooling around” with bit of earth that 
“seemed hardly to have a form at all.” 

In playful mood, they shot some action at Coney Island; 
the results were unexciting except for a few close-ups of 
swimmers’ bodies; then Maas and Barker conceived the idea 
of treating naked bodies in super close-ups and making sort 
of a visual poem of them. Himself a poet of attainment, 
Maas knew how to proceed imaginatively, but because tech- 
nical means were missing, he and his colleagues (Marie 
Menken had mastered the camera) relied on that basic in- 
genuity which instinctive craftsmen possess: they found 
ordinary magnifying glasses at Woolworth’s and attached 
these by means of scotch tape and hairpins to the lens; using 
a couple of number two photofloods for lighting, they went 
ahead to shoot their own “lips, eyes, hands, ears, navels, 
scrotum, etc.” The outcome is the chiaroscuric “cameo” 
with which Experimental Film audiences everywhere are 
familiar as part of the classic repertory. 

Though so abstract, it is a true poem of the nude, being 
concerned with the mystery of human identity that has be- 
come so important a part of painting in this century. The 
film makers learned—with the thrill of discovering new 
land — that the anatomic parts, thus photographed, held 
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mixed as well as ambiguous identities: here was a love’s-eye 
view of human flesh, provocatively fleeting, defiantly anon- 
ymous. Some of this feeling-tension is caught by George 
Barker’s commentary in verse (written especially for the 
film) but, on the whole, the audio-visual experiment here 
is unsatisfactory. The poet’s words, from the literary stand- 
point, sound hectic with unconscious satire, in brief, the 
strictly visual images are more authentic and appealing than 
most of the metaphors, which at times lack finesse. The 
gamelon musical accompaniment, however, comes off better. 
I should like to see Geography of the Body entirely without 
its soundtrack, so as possibly to decide how much gets across 
without Barker’s literary cue-ing. 

At this stage of Maas’s life, a spell in the Motion Picture 
Division of the Signal Corps made him miserable but at 
least kept him in touch with his new medium. An emotional 
crisis, on his discharge, led him back to film as a personal 
expression that likewise promised to be a therapy. Again, 
we observe how the rudimentary mechanics of film tech- 
nique, being physical and manual as well as visual, requiring 
actors and other collaborators, involves one with people and 
things, and that this factor determines some of the film’s 
creative attractiveness. “How nice” — as Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice herself might have said — “to make up one’s art out 
of, and with, one’s friends!” Exactly this is the true province 
of the Experimental Film maker who does not restrict him- 
self to animation and other laboratory devices. 


It was in the winter of 1946 that Maas, brooding over the 
twin necessity of creating art and bringing order and form 
to his personal and social relationships, caught sight of 
Calvary Cemetery, in Queens, from a bus during a snow- 
storm. The weird poetry of the image — “a magnificent 
forest of rotting tombstones, mausoleums, tombs mounted 
with tall pillars capped with stone angels and holy figures” 
— unloosened something taut in him; he decided to use this 
glimpse of the great cemetery as an index to his own sub- 
merged past. The following week, he wrote the script for a 
new film and immediately began shooting the first scenes in 
the desolate streets of Brooklyn: factory or waste areas and 
other blank vistas that symbolized the loneliness and the 
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fear, the distress and the yearning, that may scar adoles- 
cence. 

For his hero, the self symbol, he used a good-looking, 
tall, curly-headed youth named Hunter Jones, who unfor- 
tunately matured so much during the five years the film took 
to make that some of his dewy charm became tarnished. 
By the winter of 1950, the film almost done, Jones had to 
be flown up from the South to take some new shots, but 
since he no longer had “curls,” Maas could not show his 
head above the hairline. For the cemetery shots, the film 
maker would get his friend; Charles Addams, the cartoonist, 
to drive him out to Queens in his great foreign car; even 
so, he had to wait for it to snow — and New York winters 
are notoriously whimsical. At last, while experiencing one 
desperate gap, Marie Menken thought of using artificial 
snow and they bought half a ton of it. During a coffee 
break soon afterwards, someone looked out the window 
and noticed snowflakes . . . they dropped everything, rushed 
up on the roof and shot the necessary close-ups. Sic (Ex- 
perimental) tempus fugit. 

This “interior biography,” as Maas terms it, emerged 
with the title: Image in the Snow. It is a work of uneven 
qualities. The conception and some of the execution unde- 
niably have merit but its method is rather labored and it 
tends to lag. Neither is the story line tense enough nor 
the filmic invention especially interesting; many “bits” are 
good while others suffer from stale conventions of the 
avant-garde tradition. Marie Menken, good whenever she 
also assumes an acting role for Maas, again collaborated 
and Ben Moore, afterward to collaborate on Narcissus, 
spoke the commentary, which unhappily is the film’s weak- 
est ingredient; there, poetry becomes self-consciously poetic 
and occasions a mote in the audio-visual eye of the work. 
Ben Weber’s music score, “mixed” with the verbal com- 
mentary, is successful; in recording it, however, Maas ran 
into one of those fantastic contretemps that make Experi- 
mental Film a morally hazardous no less than a morally 
cewarding occupation. 


Maas is an arch example of some typical vices and virtues 
among workers in Experimental Film. A tireless self talker- 
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upper, he creates, socially, a feverish impression of the 
clique viewpoint. This can be entertaining in someone as 
genial and talented as Maas. But at times it can be a little 
grim and annoying. His own observation that Image is 
“heavily theological” is both unfair and flattering to his 
film; rather, as religious in meaning, Image pushes senti- 
mentality to the point of hysteria at the same moment that 
it vividly documents a certain typical violence of ado- 
lescence. The adolescent hero’s sore despair drives him to 
seek healing and consolation from the mute, solitary stone 
symbols of religion, but there is no evidence whatever that 
this act is more than a passing fit of morbid delusion. On 
the other hand, Maas is at his amusing best when, remarking 
that with Image he accomplished a kind of self-analysis, 
he adds, “It was only slightly more expensive than a year 
on the couch.” ; 

Maas’s film had brought him close friendship with his 
collaborator, Ben Moore, who had never before done any 
film work. Returning together on the train from a country 
vacation, the two “began plotting” Narcissus, which is to 
date Maas’s major film, for which Moore gets equal screen 
credit. Maas’s account of the collaboration specifies that 
while the preponderance of ideas and devices in the film is 
his, Moore is responsible for the main character (whose 
role he performs) and for the various emotional traits of 
the modern Narcissus, whose off-beat sexuality and poetic 
dream life are pretty near being another odyssey of Coc- 
teau’s proto-poet. Considering the closeness with which 
Cocteau’s later example is followed by the Maas-Moore 
film in plot, camera work and general style, it remains an 
extraordinary achievement: a feature-length film done with 
a skill which could often have misfired, but did not, and a 
sense of poetry which usually resisted the temptation to 
be sentimental that marred Image in the Snow. Maas’s 
advantage, in fact, was precisely that, dealing here with 
another’s complex inner life, he could be, as an artist, more 
objective than in his previous film. With a beautiful model 
taking the role of Echo, the two collaborators managed 
some excellently paced and photographed sequences; deli- 
cately grotesque as in the mock ritual of the beach scene; 
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grotesquely witty as in the barroom scene, which is brought 
off with a flair for portraying that modern genre, the 
“queer bar.” 

Narcissus has the virtue of a simplicity of outline and 
content which its collaborators kept reasonably pure; here, 
simply, is the fantasy life of an infantile proto-poet whose 
social isolation is half real and half imaginary. Moore’s 
Narcissus (of whom physically he is a most apt image) 
is rich in hypersensitivity, poor in material means and the 
means of self-expression. Some of the elements of Chaplin’s 
hobo are suggested while the character emerges as a hero 
in his own right. The film’s apotheosis in the grand style, 
involving a somewhat reminiscent set of pagan statues, is 
again (for Maas) an outpouring of adolescent self-glorifi- 
cation, but now in better focus with plausible psychological 
values and more convincing in execution. Clever use, in 
the apotheosis, is made of a miniature set constructed by 
Marie Menken. 

Alan Hovhaness contributes a resourceful though spare 
music score to Narcissus and Maas gives Julian Beck credit 
for finally shaping (and supplying superb sound-montage 
for) the barroom scene in which, incidentally, Beck also 
plays the bartender. It was while “waiting out the difficult- 
ies arising in Narcissus” that Moore and Maas conceived 
and finished in about two weeks a brief film, The Mechanics 
of Love. Maas says that this condensed two films he had 
had in mind, “one of lovers in the sexual act, the other of 
objects representing the sexual act.” I am sorry to say that 
I feel the synthesis of these two currents of action is all too 
artificially apparent in the single result. To have created 
a properly expressive synthesis, it seems to me that much 
more intercutting and montage, more various rhythms and 
specialized shots, were necessary for the success of the idea. 
Actually the collaborators were glib of inspiration and their 
eagerness to bring off a highly difficult tour-de-force in 
jigtime led to a film that, despite some oblique merits, 
might as well have been skipped. 

An artist’s self-confidence is sometimes but the pale 
reflection of his self-glorification while to compensate for 
periods of private boredom and creative inactivity by reck- 
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lessly building his credit column to the skies can be a dan- 
gerous artistic avocation. Maas, however, has reaped some 
of the compensative values of his “debit column,” and when 
he says that he retains the ambition to “solve the problem 
of spoken poetry and the visual image,” one applauds a 
forthright statement cleanly put by an intelligent artist. 
One must agree, too, that Maas has already acquired a most 
workable grip on this ambition and has behind him enough 
laudable activity to make us wish him heartily the means, 
the energy and the leisure to solve his given problem. This 
year, despite having undertaken duties as professor of 
English Literature at Wagner College, he kept his plan 
to make two more films. One is to utilize the game of cock 
fighting as it survives today in Puerto Rico and on this his 
collaborator is to be Norman McLaren. Animating spirit 
of the Gryphon Film Group, Maas continues to promote 
the cause of the avant-garde school, where he is a standard- 
bearer always to be reckoned with. 
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THE EUROPEAN WESTERN 
—BY GEORGE N. FENIN AND WILLIAM K. EVERSON 
A chapter from “A History of the Western Film” 
“La Marche vers l’Ouest est notre Odysee.” 
Andre Bazin 


Since the authentic Western has always been generally 
popular in Europe, and extremely so in certain countries 
like France, Italy and Germany, it is not surprising that 
some of the countries have occasionally turned out their own 
Westerns. That is perhaps somewhat of a contradiction in 
terms, since “Western” is a geographical rather than a dra- 
matic description, relating to the locale of a story rather 
than its content. But if The Great Train Robbery, made in 
Dover, New Jersey, in 1903 can be called a Western, then so 
can The Hanging at Jefferson City, an interesting little horse 
opera made in France not long afterwards. Ever since Bron- 
cho Billy and Rio Jim (William S. Hart) earned the respect 
and admiration of European audiences, European film mak- 
ers have been producing a minute but interesting segment 
of local horse operas and, inevitably, no single group of films 
has ever been more influenced by the tradition of the Amer- 
ican Western than were these. The influence was especially 
strong in the pre-1913 period, when U. S. film makers like 
Ince still treated the Indian as an individual of equal stature 
with the white man. These little films, often imbued with 
a poetic sensitivity missing from the straightforward hero- 
vs.-badman adventures, made their strongest mark on 
French cinema, which duplicated their style quite creditably. 

Germany, and to a lesser degree France and Italy, still 
make their small quota of Westerns—not Western material 
reshaped to fit local terrain and history, but rip-snorting 
adventures of the old school. As the titles almost never fail 
to designate, they are invariably set in Texas, Arizona or 
New Mexico. Italy produced a wild and woolly group of 
Wild Bill Hickock adventures, which, if the stills are an 
accurate criterion, contained as much violent action as any 
American Western. Even the Czechs produced a deft double- 
edged satire in a pleasing puppet film Song of the West. It 
not only satirized Westerns per se, but it particularly singled 
out the Autry-Rogers type of Western, already in itself a 
form of unwitting satire. 
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Unfortunately, relatively few European Westerns have 
been seen outside their native lands—presumably because 
they are obviously not “prestige” or art-house properties. 
Neither would they be good risks for the action markets in 
other countries (and particularly the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain) since the costs involved in dubbing or titling would not 
be justified by box office returns which could be gained just 
as easily with an American Western. And so far, most of 
the European Westerns have retained a fairly sober approach 
to their subject matter: if one was sufficiently bad and over- 
wrought, it might well have commercial value purely as a 
novelty. (So far the nearest to a really ludicrous Western 
was achieved by the Germans in Sergeant Berry, which was 
released in the United States, although its showing without 
subtitles was limited to theatres in German communities, 
so that the general public was never really aware of its 
existence.) 

It is particularly unfortunate that so few of the European 
Westerns have been shown outside of the countries that pro- 
duced them, for many European non-Western subjects that 
have been exported contained some beautifully staged epi- 
sodes of fast action in the Western mould; episodes that sug- 
gest that Westerns made with this kind of skill should be 
both vigorous and relatively authentic. Titles that come 
guickest to mind are Christian Jacque’s Carmen, with some 
particularly well-done chases; the Swedish Rain Follows the 
Dew (like Shane and The Wagonmaster, it utilized its nat- 
ural landscapes as an integral part of the film, and not mere- 
ly as a scenic backdrop); the grim Ride Tonight (with a 
Hart-like austerity, and belief in the need of personal sacri- 
fice extending even to death in the interests of law and or- 
der); and most especially perhaps, the Italian In the Name 
of the Law, a film in many ways quite similar to High Noon, 
and about which we’ll have more to say later. 

Although England has yet to make an “authentic” West- 
ern, it has nevertheless maintained a spasmodic but firm 
outdoor tradition. The English have the same love of their 
less spectacular outdoors as have the Americans, but they 
have used it more for drama and comedy than for melo- 
drama. However, some films drawing upon British history 
drew equally heavily on American Westerns for basic pat- 
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terns. For example, the early talkie Dick Turpin (which, in- 
cidentally, had also been a vehicle for Tom Mix some years 
earlier) was constructed very much along Hollywood horse- 
opera lines, with the emphasis on outdoor movement, chases, 
stagecoach holdups, and much hectic riding and fighting. 
Victor McLaglen played Turpin much as Wallace Beery 
played lovable Western rogues. The 1934 Lorna Doone, a 
film that made up in vigor for what it lacked in polish, was 
directed by Basil Dean for A.T.P. (Associated Talking Pic- 
tures, forerunner of Ealing Studios) and starred John Loder, 
Victoria Hopper, Margaret Lockwood and Roger Livesy. 

A film of far less pictorial beauty than Maurice Tour- 
neur’s earlier American version for Ince, Lorna Doone was 
nevertheless an interesting picture, confirming that even 
England had had lawless periods and locales corresponding 
with America’s Western frontiers of the Nineties. (The 
Doones were an outlaw clan that pillaged the Somerset 
farms.) After sundry stagecoach holdups, raids and other 
action more commonly associated with Texas than Somerset, 
Lorna Doone arrived at the time-honored Western climax, 
with the villain (Roy Emerton) attempting to make a last- 
reel escape, and the hero (John Loder) pursuing and subdu- 
ing him. There were even the running inserts, intercut with 
close-ups of galloping hooves, and rather old-fashioned 
serial-type agitatos accompanying the action on the sound 
track. 

In more recent years, the Western formula was used 
more ambitiously in several large-scale productions, the 
most notable of which was Harry Watt’s The Overlanders, 
a worthy rival to America’s Red River, with equally fine 
sweep in the spectacular stampede sequences, and a genuine 
feeling of epic pioneering to it all. Although a modern story, 
the urgency and sense of a group working for national, 
rather than individual and selfish ends, was restored because 
of the really vital importance of the mission undertaken: 
herds of Australian cattle had to be driven overland and 
rescued from the potential reach of the Japanese. (Although 
the invasion of Australia by the Japanese never took place, 
it was, for a while, a very real and definite possibility.) Sub- 
sequent attempts at psuedo-Westerns in Australian settings 
have failed to repeat the success of The Overlanders, al- 
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though Bitter Springs had some fine moments. Eureka Stock- 
ade, a confused rendering of a particularly turbulent era in 
Australian history, was full of action, but was too inept and 
crude to register.’ All three of these films, although shot in 
Australia, were of course essential British products. The 
Australian cinema itself has taken surprisingly little advan- 
tage of the country’s rugged terrain, and its small output of 
action films and adventures has been largely limited to 
serial-like melodramas (Typhoon Treasure) and rather 
lurid war stories (The Rats of Tobruk). More recently there 
has been a swing to larger-scale actioners in color (Jedda, 
King of the Coral Sea) but not to a wholly Australian-made 
“Western” of the size or caliber of The Overlanders. 

The Phantom Stockman, a Chips Rafferty “Western”, 
was of minor interest, and generally inferior to what is per- 
haps the only really striking example of a “home-grown” 
Australian Western—the pre-war Rangle River, which star- 
red Victor Jory, and was based on a story by Zane Grey. In 
passing, we should also mention the 1951 production, The 
Kangaroo Kid, made in Australia by the prolific Leslie Se- 
lander, and starring the now much better-known Jack Ma- 
honey. Unimportant as a film, it has a rather unique claim 
to fame in being the first American Western to carry a Brit- 
ish quota ticket. British exhibitors have, by law, to show a 
certain percentage of British pictures, just as British distrib- 
utors must release a certain percentage of home product; 
those percentages are loosely known as the British quotas. 

Many British second features are made solely to fill that 
quota regulation, quality being considered of quite secondary 
importance. Thus, The Kangaroo Kid, which fulfilled all the 
legal requirements of a British picture (thanks to it being 


(1) Similar complaints might be levelled at the more polished, 
but no more successful Rhodes of Africa, a British film of the mid- 
Thirties. Exploited as “The Covered Wagon of the Veldt”, it paral- 
leled the traditional pioneering Western, with a large-scale land- 
rush, and African natives substituting for Indians in an attack on 
a ring of covered wagons. Typical of many elaborate—but stodgy— 
British films of that type, it wasted its spectacular action through 
sheer inexperience in the field, and minimized its effect by dwelling 
for too long on preceding, and succeeding, passages of static quality, 
in which the story was carried by excessive wordage rather than 
by visuals, 
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entirely shot in Australia) was vastly preferable to a poorly- 
made British “B”, and thus did unusually well in Britain in 
terms of bookings. Furthermore, it was the first “B” Western 
actually to be filmed at the overseas location specified by the 
script. The theme of the American cowboy overseas has, of 
course, been used several times: by Gene Autry (Roundup 
Time in Texas, set in Africa), by William Boyd (Outlaw of 
the Desert, Arabia), by John King (Texas to Bataan), by 
Smith Ballew (Hawaiian Buckaroo), and others. But they 
were all shot in Hollywood, their “location” scenes coming 
solely from the studios stock shot library. Perhaps the most 
completely Westernized British oater was Diamond City 
(1950), a Rank film which, although laid in the diamond 
fields of Africa, might just as well have been set in the gold 
fields of California. The film abounded with saloon brawls, 
chases, stunts, gun battles and madly pursuing posses. In 
point of fact, the deliberate imitation of the Western was 
overdone almost to the point of farce, not least in the juxta- 
position of two widely contrasting types of feminine appeal 
from whom the hero would ultimately select his bride: the 
saloon girl of basically good heart but somewhat question- 
able morals (played by Diana Dors after the manner of 
Louise Glaum, the perennial saloon girl of the Ince West- 
erns), and the antiseptic, freshly-scrubbed daughter of-the 
minister who was bringing God to the heathen diamond 
miners (somewhat colorlessly played by Honor Blackman). 
The attempt to pair off David Farrar and Diana Dors as a 
species of Gable-Turner team didn’t help one to take this 
film too seriously either! 

Some of the most satisfying foreign Westerns have come 
from Germany. As has been noted elsewhere, Germany has 
always been among the most receptive foreign countries 
where Westerns are concerned, and as recently as 1950 an 
American Western of two decades earlier—The Big Trail— 
was a profitable attraction for German distributors. It prob- 
ably still has sporadic showings there. 

Enjoying a particularly strong period of popularity in 
Germany in the Twenties were semi-Westerns and back- 
woods adventures of the James Fenimore Cooper variety. 
Since there was no regular flow of this type of Western from 
the United States, the German film industry made its own— 
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and highly efficiently, too. One of the best films was, in 
fact, an adaptation of James Fenimore Cooper’s The Last of 
the Mohicans, starring Bela Lugosi as Uncas. Undoubtedly 
stimulating a production of this nature were the books of 
Karl May, a fantastically popular writer whose books on 
backwoods adventure often out-sold Zane Grey and Feni- 
more Cooper. His astounding knowledge and apparent au- 
thenticity (he claimed to have lived among the Indians, and 
to be writing of events of which he had heard first-hand 
accounts) became all the more amazing when he was finally 
forced to admit that he was a fraud. And fraud he was— 
but a brilliant and imaginative one, for his entire knowledge 
of the West had been gained from the writings of others, 
and from American motion pictures. Some of his stories 
were even written in a prison cell! 

In any event, it is not surprising that Germany should 
take the lead among European nations in the production of 
“home-grown” horse operas. However, there has been a 
change in the style of the German Western since the end 
of World War Two. In pre-war days, the Teutonic Westerns 
were often strongly nationalistic, sometimes being built 
around little-known, or alleged, incidents in German history, 
and sometimes, too, having more than just a little propa- 
ganda content. Such a film was Trenker’s Kaiser of Califor- 
nia, a well-made but somewhat biased account of Sutter’s 
spectacular rise and fall in California. At the same time, 
straightforward, non-propagandistic Westerns were being 
made too—such as Gold in New Frisco (released in Germany 
under that English title), an Otto Wernicke vehicle along 
the established lines of The Spoilers. 

For all their careful staging and often brilliantly done 
action, the German Westerns did lack the sustained speed— 
and simplicity—of the American originals. Development 
would be painstaking and plodding; the protagonists would 
spend far too much time discussing and contemplating be- 
fore they acted. This is perhaps not so much a fault, as a 
characteristic of the thorough and meticulous German mind. 
As such, not only Westerns were affected: science-fiction 
thrillers (Gold, with Hans Albers, for example) and jungle 
adventures (Green Hell, with Hans Nielsen) were treated 
in the same way. The elaborate production mountings, and 
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the vigor and size of the action—when it came—certainly 
compensated for the slow waiting periods. But what truly 
exciting melodramas the Germans could have turned out if 
they had only concentrated more on the plot essentials and 
movement, and less on sheer weight and padding. This of 
course is not to say that a melodrama or a thriller must have 
continuous movement and speed to be a success (Dreyer’s 
Vampire certainly points to the error of such theorizing) 
but it is significant that probably the best of the silent Ger- 
man melodramas—Fritz Lang’s Metropolis of 1926—was also 
the fastest, and the one that least allowed its plot to get in 
the way of its melodrama and spectacle. 

Germany’s post-war Westerns laid little claim to allegory 
of fact, and were constructed purely and simply as enter- 
tainment. Perhaps as a partial antidote to a long stream of 
morbid and defeatist native products, those made in the im- 
mediate post-war period featured lavish production values, 
slick, light-hearted plots that didn’t take themselves too 
seriously, and important star names. 

Two of the best German Westerns starred Hans Albers, 
an enormously popular player who enjoyed the same sort 
of adulation as Clark Gable over an exactly corresponding 
period, and has appeared in a similar collection of pictures 
stressing virile romance and he-man action. (Albers, how- 
ever, got away with something that Gable could not: he 
delighted in outrageous sexual double-entendre dialogue 
and uninhibited swearing, usually quite off-the-cuff, to the 
despair of his producers and the delight of his audiences.) 
Together these two Westerns provide an interesting com- 
parison of markedly different styles. The more ambitious, 
but less enjoyable of the two is Water for Canitoga, which, 
paralleling to a degree the old railroad-building epics, dealt 
with the vital problem of piping water to a Canadian mining 
community. It contained much that had real merit: the 
mountain scenery was superbly photographed, the back- 
grounds wonderfully convincing, and the rough, brawling, 
boom-town itself admirably, if a little too lavishly, recreated. 
Unfortunately, like so many German melodramas, it took 
itself far too seriously, and the plot, unnecessarily involved 
and rambling, unwound at an appallingly slow pace. Yet 
its basic story-line was simple and familiar. In true Western 
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tradition, the hero is disgraced without just cause, and con- 
tinues to play the badman so that he may work undercover. 
His motives, however, seem overly-complicated, and the 
activities of the villains are hazy and lethargic. In an almost 
ludicrous final reel, Albers, over-acting quite outrageously, 
staggers through the streets to stirring British march music, 
gallantly salutes the Union Jack, acknowledges the thanks 
of a grateful community, and dies as the flag flutters down 
to provide his shroud. 

Far less pretentious, but much faster-moving and gener- 
ally more entertaining was Sergeant Berry, a wildly extrav- 
agant adventure yarn with much of the flavour of such silent 
Douglas Fairbanks frolics as His Majesty the American. 
Obviously not meant to be taken seriously at the time, it 
never descended to lampoon. Largely a vehicle for Albers, 
it cast him in a colorful role a la Fairbanks, with six or 
seven obvious, but enjoyably theatrical, disguises and mas- 
querades. Sergeant Berry opens with a diverting sequence 
designed to establish Albers as a terror to Chicago’s crime- 
ridden underworld. Panning along a Chicago tenement, the 
camera first peeps through the windows and picks out such 
“typical” items as a Negro jam session, and somebody’s 
cheery grey-haired mother baking apple pie. Advertise- 
ments for Madison Square Garden (in far-off New York) are 
somewhat incongruously plastered to the walls. Then three 
gum-chewing, strawhatted, dress-suited gangsters emerge 
from an oversize limousine and engage Albers in a full-scale 
gun battle. When, after the spilling of much gangsters blood, 
one of the gangsters makes his escape in the car, Albers 
signals for aid by blowing his whistle. Exactly ten frames 
later—although throughout the battle the alley had been 
completely deserted—a whole squadron of motorcycle police 
screams into the alley, followed by a fleet of high-powered 
cars, and finally by the Chief of Police himself, tearing along 
in a clanging fire engine with the words “Riot Squad” em- 
blazoned on the side! (A large audience in a good class Dus- 
seldorf theatre took this with great enthusiasm—but the 
utmost seriousness. Obviously the impression was that this 
was the real Chicago!) 

Like all heroic Chicago cops from the Essanay days on- 
ward, Albers was rewarded with an even more dangerous 
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mission, and went out West to round up the badmen. What 
followed was a Western of the old shoot-em-up school, com- 
plete even to the heroine’s runaway buggy! Apart from its 
vitality and good humour, much entertainment also resulted 
(to the non-German spectator) from the director’s quite 
alarming enlargements and reshapings of stock Western 
cliches. There were sombreros and gaily colored shirts from 
south of every border in the Western Hemisphere. All the 
Mexicans were resolutely named Don Pedro, Don Jose or 
Don Diego, regardless of the fact that the duplication of 
names in a large contingent of gauchos, bandidos and ranch- 
eros resulted in no little confusion. And since it would be 
false to do otherwise, the Mexicans, when excited, restricted 
their expletives to the time-honored “Caramba!” The hero- 
ine’s father, who had just cause to be excited, rated one 
“Caramba!” to every three or four lines of dialogue! 

These considerations apart, Sergeant Berry was a com- 
mendable effort. The sets were unusually lavish, and the 
desert scenery, cactus included, looked like the real thing. 
The action sequences were well staged, although as yet no- 
body has been able to fake fisticuffs as efficiently as Holly- 
wood’s “B” Western manufacturers. However, Sergeant 
Berry did tend to play for laughs as much as for melodrama, 
and, bearing in mind what the Albers devotees expected of 
their idol, took time out to build up the romantic dalliances 
of the hero. Thus the film lacked the high geared speed of 
the good American Western. And—sheer heresy—it con- 
tained one ingredient of essentially German heritage: a de- 
cided touch of heavy vulgarity which would have been quite 
out of place in an authentic Western. This included some 
pointed sequences and “blue” dialogue involving Albers and 
the enterprising heroine, and an episode of Albers running 
around nude (discreetly photographed from the rear) after 
he had lost his clothes while swimming! 

Moving a little further afield, it is also pleasing to note 
the Western influence at work behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Horsemen (1952) was a fine Russian actioneer, beauti- 
fully photographed in color, which certainly showed how 
carefully Soviet film makers have studied the American 
Western—and how readily and efficiently they can apply 
the technique of the Western to an essentially Russian 
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theme. For in spite of the old theme of Russian peasantry 
resisting the Nazi occupation, and the gratuitous propaganda 
for the collective farm system, the treatment smacked more 
of Riders of Death Valley than anything else. Certainly it 
was a field-day for stunt-men, with stampedes (excitingly 
and creatively photographed from a helicopter), chases and 
fights climaxed by an admirably staged, photographed and 
edited overland chase after a locomotive. More recently, in 
an adaptation of Jack London’s The Mexican, the Russians 
have come up with a truly remarkable film with the same 
title, extremely faithful to the original text, and character- 
ized by an accurate portrayal of Mexican and American 
characters and backgrounds, a film which is definitively far 
superior to The Fighter, a rather arbitrary and weak Amer- 
ican film interpretation of the famous London novel. 

This Russian interest in the Western is not limited solely 
to themes which automatically suggest adherence to West- 
ern styles. The relationship of Turksib to The Iron Horse 
has been discussed elsewhere. One might also mention the 
unusual conception of contemporary Western towns in A. 
Romm’s controversial and extremely interesting film, The 
Ghost that Never Returns (1930), a biased but very able 
anti-capitalistic blast. Since the film was definitely not a 
Western its content need not concern us here except to note 
that its backgrounds, and specifically the dusty, wooden- 
shacked Western town, and even some of the individual ac- 
tion (a violent, all-out saloon brawl) show obvious influ- 
ences not from the then-contemporary Westerns, but rather 
from the older Westerns of Thomas H. Ince and William 
S. Hart. 

There is of course a difference between the outright imi- 
tation of the Western (as in the German films) the utiliza- 
tion of the Western (as in the Russian The Horsemen) and 
the influence (upon films that do not necessarily rely on 
Western plot or technique). 

Perhaps the most striking example of influence upon only 
casually related subjects is provided by some of the post-war 
Italian films, and most specifically by the work of director 
Pietro Germi. If Germi’s first picture, Lost Youth (1947) 
was inspired by American treatment of gangster and juve- 
nile delinquency themes, then his second film, In Nome della 
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Legge (In the Name of the Law), 1948, bore the unmis- 
takable imprints of the Western. (Fortunately, In the Name 
of the Law was produced at a time when Italian films had 
become commercially valuable for export, thanks to art 
theater’s support of Open City, Paisan, and other post-war 
films. At another period, it might well have been over- 
looked; as it was, it was shown widely in countries other 
than Italy, though not to markedly successful returns. In 
England it was released under its original title, and in the 
United States as Mafia. Critics of both countries noted its 
close affinity to the Western.) 

The film, dealing with the conflict between the superior 
law of the State, and local law based on, and provoking, 
murder and violence, had an obvious relationship to the 
Western dealing with Vigilante law. As the Italian critic 
Renzo Renzi noted: “In this picture Germi borrows from 
American formula a certain dramatic and narrative tran- 
quility, because it is a route which has already been tested 
... the imitation (of the Western) is furthered through de- 
tails of action; the film begins with an ambush which re- 
minds us of a stagecoach attack, and the backgrounds and 
landscape are alike. Massimo Girotti, alone against every- 
one (a hymn to the individual) finds his only true friend in 
a boy he meets in town. The boy’s subsequent death serves 
as the emotional spring which convinces the hero that he 
should reconsider his decision to give up the fight. This is 
the resolving detail of the suspense element.” 

This latter plot detail has, of course, always been one of 
the fundamental motivating factors by which the Western 
transforms its hero from a man of peace to a man of (justi- 
fied) violence. For example, Errol Flynn in Dodge City, de- 
terminedly sets to work to clean up the town only after the 
death of a child, a death resulting directly from the hooli- 
ganism of the drunken heav‘-:. Renzi goes on to point out 
that the conflict between Massimo Girotti and Charles Vanel 
in Germi’s film is resolved in much the same manner as that 
between John Wayne and Montgomery Clift in Red River, 
made a year earlier. However, Germi’s film lacked three 
elements that were distinctly pronounced in Red River: the 
muscular virility of the hero, the triumph of love and the 
presence of humor. The lack of these cheerful ingredients in 
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In the Name of the Law can of course be attributed to the 
far different, and less optimistic conditions in Italy at that 
time. 

Another Germi film, Il Cammino della Speranza (The 
Road to Hope), presents quite a different group of outlaws, 
the “wetbacks”—illegal immigrants who cross the border in 
search of better working and living conditions. Here, how- 
ever, we have a new factor in that these outlaws are pre- 
sented as being quite within their rights, both socially and 
even morally. While the killing in earlier Germi films is 
condemned, even if only mildly, here it is presented as being, 
if not laudable, at least justifiable. The outlaws themselves 
take the law into their hands to eliminate their killer among 
them—not simply because he is a killer who deserves to die, 
but because he is an informer whose very existence threatens 
their own existence. If there is a weakness of narrative in 
The Road to Hope, it is, Renzi asserts, the fact that there is 
no precise adversary (a bandit, or a gang), the true adver- 
sary being the plight of the nation and its attendant and 
stifling bureaucracy. The theme of the film is the clash be- 
tween a group of men and the environment they are forced 
into in order to survive. John Ford, however, has tradition- 
ally stressed above all else the importance of clashes between 
well-defined individuals. Germi realized this, wanted to fol- 
low the pattern laid down by his masters, and even—in line 
with his thought—inserted a climactic duel in the snow, a 
man-to-man battle in which the villain is killed. And therein 
he failed, for in resorting to individual adversaries he de- 
feated the noble purpose of his film—an attack on conditions 
and pointless laws, not on the men who, with or without jus- 
tification, break those laws. 

In Il Brigante di Tacca del Lupo (1952), The Outlaw of 
Tacca del Lupo, a film which in many ways parallels the bet- 
ter known Brazilian film O Cangaceiro by Lima Barreto, 
Germi continued to apply American, and specifically West- 
ern, formulae, but in strikingly unsuitable adaptations to 
the Italian scene. This particular film dealt with an especial- 
ly turbulent and unhealthy period in Italian history, that 
period after 1860 when the Bourbonic Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, conquered by the Red Shirts of Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
had been re-formed into a new, united, independent Italy. 
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Political and other changes brought about the bloody “Bri- 
gantaggio”—the Brigand Wars, which perpetuated the divi- 
sion of the country into two opposing camps, North and 
South. As outlaw forces ravaged the South, the government 
took action and sent mostly Northern troops to quell the 
uprising. There was much bloodshed and many atrocities 
committed in the name of independence and justice—on both 
sides over a long period of years. Because in its time period 
it corresponded approximately to the American Civil War 
(although it lasted much longer), and because there were 
other similarities—North versus South—a new order versus 
an old, Germi attempted to duplicate in his film much of the 
spirit, and some of the techniques, of the American Civil 
War stories. Unfortunately he did so without stopping to 
consider that the basic causes—and effects—of the two con- 
flicts were quite different, and that the social, intellectual, 
and economic problems of North and South in Italy today 
are still very much alive. 

The experience of Germi in his enterprising, but unsuc- 
cessful use of Western patterns in Italian pictures is typical 
of similar experiences by other Italian directors. In Germi’s 
hands, the experiment (if one may term it that, for it was 
probably not a conscious experiment) came nearest to a 
successful result. 


A LETTER FROM MEXICO OR A FILM BETWEEN TWO 
MAFIAS—BY ADOLFAS MEKAS 


From a letter, June 23: 


“the film I was talking about, El brazo fuerte*, has 
been denied a censor’s stamp. That means it cannot be 
shown in Mexico or exported. It is a sitting duck. The 
producer wants to fight all the way up — to show it to the 
President himself. Political objections. In Mexico one 
cannot and should not criticize politics. It just doesn’t 
pay. I offered the producer my services as an international 
smuggler; I would wind the film around my legs and thus 
walk across the border.” 


. . . It is damn’d rare that one gets a chance to see a 
good film here. Bergman, Bresson, Ordet and Citizen Kane 
are virtually unknown in Mexico, even to film critics. 
Besides Bunuel’s Nazarin (and When the Cranes Fly) there 
hasn't been anything substantial for months. That’s why 
everybody writes, talks and sees only Nazarin. The Cath- 
olics think and prove by awards that this is a clerical film; 
the liberals claim the film to be the most vulnerable attack 
on clericalism, which is true. (I was told that at a private 
showing the bishop-or-archbishop of Mexico City kneeled 
and sent thanks up to God Himself for commissioning 
Bunuel to make this film.) 

While sitting in this blazing sun between the showers 
and hailstorms and managing by the skin of my teeth to 
stay away from the cinemas where the local (an Italian 
film critic once wrote: There are four types of films: good 
mediocre, bad, and Mexican) and fourth-rate imported 
wares are shown, I stumbled blindly upon a screening of 
El brazo fuerte at a cine club run by the French Institute, 
and managed by Jose Luis Gonzalez de Leon whose first 
film, El gran caido (The Great Drop) will soon have its 
premiere, 


"El brazo fuerte (The Strong Arm), 1957-58. Directed by Gio- 
vanni Korporaal; produced by Rebeca Salinas and Norman Thomas; 
script by Juan de la Cabada; camera by Walter Reuter; music by 
Leonardo Velasquez, Non-professional actors. 
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From a letter, May 8: 


... Last night I saw an interesting exp. feature-length 
Mex. film, El brazo fuerte (The Strong Arm), directed by 
Giovanni Korporaal (of Dutch-Swedish-Italian-Mexican?- 
French, etc. parentage). It brought back to mind what you 
wrote in the last editorial about professionalism; this film 
is rough, raw, unpolished, unprofessional, and sometimes 
downright primitive. It is a tragicomedy (or better: comi- 
tragedy) ; the development slightly resembles that of Citizen 
Kane. But it is 100% Mexican, almost folk-art. The rise 
and fall of a rascal (a political boss, cacique, in a rural 
one-burro village) who through a fool’s luck, shrewdness, 
cunning, opportunism and sheer stupidity achieves honour, 
prosperity, power, and then falls (from a bell-tower). In 
the overall Mexican prod. this film shines like a jewel, 
even if it is raw and sandy. It is experimental throughout, 
but it has nothing of that religious adherence to symbolic 
cliches found in the better Amerlo exp. films (subconscious 
girls in white creeping through bushes or running in slow 
motion on the beach; twitching eyes; somnambulists; statue 
heads in garbage cans, etc.). The experimentation here 
is part of the film itself and never gratuitous as, for example, 
it often is in Flee No More. The exp-tion here resembles 
more the innovations of Orson Welles than the self-conscious 
“tricks”. The film employs a perfect use of wide angle 
lens. (Small rooms are given appearance of spaciousness, 
with startling distortion effects. But it mever becomes 
obvious.) Some “tricks” are somewhat awkward, but these 
are few. Sometimes, for a fraction of a second, the live 
action turns into a graphic picture, sometimes the camera 
presents us with a picture (to those who are familiar with 
the “official” Mexican painting) resembling Siqueiros or 
Orozco. This is due to one part of the production team — 
Norman Thomas (the other part belongs to Rebeca Salinas) 
who is an artist (and sculptor; his statue, after years of 
hygienic storage in a government warehouse, finally had 
been erected in a New York park) and whose story-board 
must claim most of the credit for the final pictorial effect. 
El brazo fuerte is the artist’s film. 

All non-professional actors. The flaws in acting had been 
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expertly corrected in editing. The direction professional 
(in the best sense), though it never becomes glossy or sleek. 
One always has the feeling that the film was not produced 
in a factory but made by a man (little imperfections, impro- 
vised settings, bad acting sometimes. For example: the 
butcher scene. The acting, taken alone, is worse than em- 
barassing. But in the context of the sequence, and because 
of the excellent editing and camera angles, the butcher 
and for that matter his acting, is brilliant.) And what is 
most surprising: the film is free of symbols (Freudian, per- 
sonal, impersonal, literary, sexual, and the rest of them 
alphabetically). What a relief. It is fresh. Many a time the 
film threatens to reach the absurd, but it stops just short 
of that. 

Of course, it is not Bergman and not Dovzhenko. Though 
it is in the best tradition of the free cinema of a conscious 
artist. The structure—epical, a modern folk-yarn. And sooo 
Mexican. I don’t know how much of this Mexicanism the 
film would lose in the states. What is true and honest here, 
might be considered exotic and picturesque in the States. 
But, on the other hand, the political situation in the States 
is similar to that depicted in El brazo; the political bosses, 
in whose hands rests the selection (and election) of candi- 
dates, are the virtual rulers of cities and, thus, the nation. 

I'll look up the director and producer and see what are 
their plans. The film should reach New York by all means. 
Today I also wrote to H. in New York, trying to interest 
him to take the film for art-house distribution.” 


From a letter, July 11: 

“ .. 1 saw the El brazo people again. They are waiting 
for the chief state censor Ferretis (at present attending 
Berlin Festival) to give the final word. (In Mexico there 
is a direct and indirect state censorship of films, books, 
newspapers, and of all other communications media.) The 
small under-hirelings liked the film but won’t give their 
holy blessings for its release. Death to them.” 


.. . Every half hour he telephoned home to keep us 
posted: 


“Only four cigarettes left. No more matches.” 
“Chain smoke,” we suggested. 
Then, after a dreadful half hour came the expected 
calamity: “Out of cigarettes!” 

Korporaal was making up a package with matches and 
a new supply of cigarettes, when the producer Thomas came 
home all wet and cursing fluently. The encounter with 
the heads of the cinematographic unions petered out when 
one member failed to show up. They unlocked the isolation 
room and let Thomas out. (The setup reminded me of 
a projectionist headquarters in New York where I was 
kept locked up in order to be forced into signing a con- 
tract which promptly killed a film society I then repre- 
sented.) 


A week later I met Thomas in an eating place called 
Chicken Consomme Prepared by the Aunt of Jesus. The 
news from the union conclave was murderous: they wanted 
to be paid in cool cash (and under the table, I suppose) 
almost double the sum actually spent on the film. They 
wanted this as punishment for making the film without 
the union’s interference. 


. . . We were a happy crowd watching Chaplin’s The 
Great Dictator. Laughing and snickering for two hours. 
Then I noticed Korporaal in a corner, as black as death. 
I thought he had done something stupid, but it proved 
to be the night of the c ndemnation of his film. He didn’t 
smile once during the screening. It was serious. To cheer 
him up, I pulled out a proof copy of Jay Leyda’s huge 
new book, “A History of the Russian and Soviet Film” 
(a monumental and careful study to be published later 


this year by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd of London), and 
read: 


. .. (Mayakovsky) talked, as usual, in a thunderous 
voice, pounding the table with his fists and rapping on 
the floor with the heavy cane he always carried at that 
time. He demanded that Shvedchikov immediately ex- 
port Potemkin and told him he would go down in history 
as a villain if he did not. Having finished, he turned to go. 
“Are you through?” Shvedchikov asked. “If you are, 


I would like to say a few words myself.” 

Mayakovsky paused in the doorway and replied with 
great dignity: 

“I’m not through yet and I won’t be for at least five 
hundred years, Shvedchikovs come and go, but art re- 
mains.” 

I must give credit to Korporaal: neither the quotation 
nor Chaplin made him smile. His gloom was formidable. 


...1 kept calling them up on the telephone, but nothing 
seemed to happen. The censor was in hiding. The unions 
got more and more restless and were anxious to get the 
money. So, we all waited. One month. Two months. Three 
months. Four months. Five. All right, let’s all wait to- 
gether. 


1. I unearthed and saw an interesting and very bad 
feature-length pornographic film, La manche de sangre (The 
Stain of Blood), made in 1937 by Adolfo Best Margaud. 
It is bad as film and worse as pornography. Nevertheless, 
the film in its own time had enjoyed national distribution. 

2. Korporaal says he has made, or worked on, no less 
than 300 short films for all kinds of commercial mafias. His 
film made in Holland, Het schot is te boord (Shoot the 
Nets), had been awarded the first international prize for 
documentary at Cannes in 1952. Another film, Un Mexico 
desconocido (An Unknown Mexico), has since received 
good notices. 

3. Here I'll give in extenso a school composition by 
one of my students (G.A.A.) who had the occasion to see 
El brazo a good many months ago. Neither the student nor 
I want to claim that this is an objective description of 
the film. These are recollections of a person upon whom 
the film had made a strong impression: 


An engineer is sent to a small, remote and poor town. His 
mission: construction of a highway. A hostile reception. Finds no 
help. Because: the people don’t want changes nor progress; they 
submit themselves to that’s-the-way-the-things-are, and “enjoy” 
their misery. 

Abnegation of the Mexican woman is shown by the girl who 
falls in love with the engineer. A grotesque and unsatisfactory 
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scene in which the protagonist, behind an image of Christ, asks her 
to run away with him, nevertheless, the scene, because of its strange 
eroticism and almost-blasphemy, has a compelling strength. 

A letter on government stationery is received by the engineer. 
Rumors spread: “the president writes...” The engineer, naturally, 
helps to fan the rumors. Now everyone offers help, home. Because: 
the one to whom the president writes must be an important per- 
son; and an important man must be rich; and a rich man must be 
a politician; and it is a good policy to be friends with him. To 
serve those who have power. The construction of the highway now 
goes ahead with a song. 

He becomes mayor of this town. (Cacique—political boss.) Im- 
mediate reaction characteristic of provincial politics: to exploit 
people; to be a politician means to become rich. 

He dehumanizes himself—does not understand any other joy 
but that which money can buy. Stops loving his wife (who, faith- 
ful to her Mexican nature, has 6-7-8-? children), and is hated by 
the whole town because of his despotism. 

The heat and hatred grow against him. An excellent use 
(through graphic pictures) of a peculiar Mexican tradition—cala- 
veras and songs—to ridicule him. 

The “spiritism” scene shows a great observation of the Mexican 
character. Escape the misery at any cost—through superstition 
(including religion) or getting drunk. But only for a moment. A 
fatalistic soul which dulls the desire for a radical change. An illu- 
sion is good enough. 

A good scene: The protagonist rents a hospital, beds, nurses, 
equipment and patients to impress a visiting dignitary of “how 
the money is spent here.” 

Another visit: The protagonist says: “Here’s where we collect 
corn, this is the construction, public transportation (a simple rib- 
sticking ash-pale burro treads over a modern road)—all in my 
hands.” The visiting politician: “Good, now we can do business.” 

His power and wealth being greater than the hatred and an- 
tagonism of the town, he holds his place until another politician 
comes; the adversary is identical in words, aims and “ideas.” 

The struggle continues between the two. The protagonist falls, 
“by his own weight,” from a support in which he tried to save him- 
self from the people who abhorred him, with a patriotic and false 
speech. He dies without realizing his folly. 

The film closes on a mild note which betrays the awakening 
consciousness. At the disposal of his earthly possessions, as each 
item is held up for inspection (a withered flower, pornographic pic- 
tures, dark glasses, etc.) his wife answers: “Of no value.” 

The content of the government (“the president’’) letter is re- 
vealed: the dismissal of the engineer because of his incompetence. 
The people break into convulsive laughter which acts as a cleans- 
ing water. 


4. As soon as the people of El brazo recover part of 
their loss, they want to make another film, La procession 
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negra (The Black Procession), to be shot in Cuba with an 
all-Negro cast. When they told me the subject of the film 
I thought they were making a happy suicide. But they are 
most willing. A sort of satire about how the whole poor 
village pillages a local bank, prospers from the loot, re-de- 
posits money in the bank and turns it into a communal 
property. If this doesn’t get them blacklisted, redlisted, 
de-capitalized, and thrown into jail — then nothing else 
could. 

5. People in New York have been asking me if we 
have snakes, scorpions and other such bugs here in Mexico. 

Now, the scorpions are rare in large cities; though,they 
virtually control the sunny country-sides. A few weeks 
ago I killed one in my bedroom in Cuernavaca; but Cuer- 
navaca is not a large city. It was a very small affair; I 
always thought they were much bigger. A scorpion bite 
isn’t a big deal nowadays; people tell me: swallow the 
scorpion immediately after he has bitten you and you'll 
be as good as new. The snakes stay in the woods and moun- 
tains. There are some sizeable rattlesnakes nearby, but 
they don’t venture too deep into residential sections. Too 
dangerous, for the snakes. No mosquitos and no flies, and 
no other important insect worth speaking of. The sultry 
bugs stay in the lower, tropical, tourist lands: Tampico, 
Acapulco, Vera Cruz, Chiapas. Nevertheless, we have fairly 
good vultures and juvenile delinquents, who are first-rate. 
One night several hundreds of the JDs besieged and occu- 
pied a luxurious cinema without a single shot fired; they 
robbed the men, disrobed the women, burned the clothes 
and equipment, and departed before the storm troops 
arrived. An excellent piece of teamwork. 


... 1 am going to add a happy ending, in case the censor 
decides to change his (holy) mind. Because there is no 
evil that lasts a hundred years. Ferretis may die a natural 
death, a scorpion may get him, or end his long life in a 
more violent way: be forced to see all the films he has 
ever approved, (A death | wouldn’t wish my worst enemy 
whose name I dare not disclose here.) 

This is the happy ending: 
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A week ago I received through mail a huge, plastered 
holy medallion. Being superstitious, I threw it out the win- 
dow with my left hand. And this, as it seems now, had 
turned the bad luck to good. This is what happened: The 
chief censor returned from his European vacation and had 
one bad luck after another; he was (and still is) continu- 
ously attacked in the press and accused of feeble-minded- 
ness, favorism, incompetence, cited excellent examples of 
bad judgement, bad taste, etc., the press tried to cut him 
down to his own size which, fortunately, is very small; the 
censor got scared and published an ill-phrased self-justifica- 
tion which was promptly ridiculed and further exploited 
by the film people; El brazo people, naturally, were delighted 
to see the lion hurt; under pressure the high priest recom- 
mended eliminating any and all references (in the film) 
indicating that the action takes place in Mexico; when I 
arrived at the studio, they were re-shooting, doubling, re- 
doubling, scratching, erasing, falsifying, changing Mexican 
postage stamps on the envelopes to fantastic and huge — 
out of collector’s album — stamps of long-dead countries. 
That was in August. September. October. November. 
December. 
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TOUCH OF EVIL —BY H. G. W. 


This is only “accidentally” a Welles film, the story having 
been imposed on him by the studio which threw him a “sop” 
when he made it a condition that he would act in another 
film for which they wanted him if they’d let him direct a 
picture. They had this story-property, anyway, and said, in 
effect, “Alright, do this.” The modifications made in it by 
the studio without his knowledge, after he completed it, 
were not very serious, according to Welles, and were not a 
tenth of the changes that Mr. Arkadin (also known as Con- 
fidential Report) suffered. Four brief scenes between Charl- 
ton Heston and Janet Leigh (particularly one in the hotel) 
were neither written nor directed by Welles, but they total 
searcely more than a minute of projection. The cuts, how- 
ever, were more considerable—though none of the scenes of 
violence were tampered with, only those making “moral 
statements.” Also, the credit titles were originally at the 
end of the film, superimposed over the last scene of Dietrich 
disappearing in the night. The present position of the cred- 
its, at the beginning, over the opening action, interferes with 
the spectators’ view of the movement of the automobile and 
the actors which “kick off” the story. 

Although no American directors have been more experi- 
mental than Welles, he has declared that he addressed his 
film to the widest possible audience, of all social categories, 
all ages, all horizons. He believes it is the duty of the cine- 
aste to do this. “Whether I achieved this or not is another 
matter,” he stated. “I want to make films that will seduce 
people away from their television sets to go to the theatres 
but, in the case of Touch of Evil, this wish of mine was re- 
duced to nothing, as the film got very little distribution in 
America.” When asked if he would have made Touch of Evil 
any different in France, for instance, he replied, “No... I 
had carte blanche in its actual filming. If I’d had a percent- 
age of the receipts, instead of working for straight salary on 
it, I'd have wanted to participate in the European exploita- 
tion of the film because I think it’s more European than 
American by the very nature of its subject matter. This 
wasn’t intentional—it just turned out like that.” 

Detail: “I don’t know how they got the title, Touch of 
Evil, or what it’s supposed to mean,” 

Question: “It is generally stated that the film is a collec- 
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tive art, a collaborative one. What do you think?” 

Answered by Welles: “Absolutely not! One needs assist- 
ants, collaborators, of course, it is a collective effort, but 
essentially it is a very personal kind of work, much more 
so than the theatre is, in my opinion, because film is a dead 
thing, a ribbon of celluloid, like a sheet of paper on which 
one writes a poem. A film is something which is written on 
celluloid. The theatre, on the contrary, is living, it is a col- 
lective experience, almost religious, in which everyone par- 
ticipates.”* 

Which brings us, finally, to Touch of Evil as a character- 
istic work of its creator. It is not major Welles, but even 
minor Welles is better than most other films, so few are the 
really creative directors the cinema has nowadays. It was 
not always so, but that’s another story. Touch of Evil, for all 
the tampering that has been done with it, emerges as recog- 
nizable Welles, which in itself is a great deal in a time of 
stupefying banality and meretricious pretentions with which 
the current American cinema is rife. 

If we take The Birth of a Nation as the beginning of film 
as an art, that makes about 44 years of achievement in the 
motion pictures with which experience one approaches a 
new film today. Not to mention the great backlog of art in 
Western culture which spans some 5000 years or so. The 
more pretentious the film, the greater challenge it faces, not 
only from other films but from the vast experience of art 
itself. The serious observer does not, therefore, see a film 
in a vacuum, but as it utilizes its medium, as it obeys the 
inexorable laws of art, and as it blazes new paths. It has a 
dual stature, in comparison with other films (greater and 
lesser) and in comparison with works of art in other medi- 
ums. Only in that way is it properly put into focus... all 
personal prejudices aside. Few films emerge with any stature 
at all, measured by this. Those of Welles have stature. And 
Touch of Evil, though no great shakes as a story, is full of 
fascinating details and, as Stendhal reminded us, “Truth is 
to be found only in details.” 

I remember feeling, when I saw the opening sequence of 
the film, “Oh boy, here we go!” The rhythmical ticking of 


*All the foregoing is from a recent interview with Welles in 
Cahiers du Cinema. 
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the time bomb, which guides us into the parallel rhythm of 
a mambo in the nondescript little Mexican border town on 
the night the story opens, is pure cinema, utilizing image 
and sound marvelously to establish an immediate effect. It is 
fluid, restless, visceral, dynamic—everything film should be 
and so seldom anymore is. Nothing is left to chance, every 
move has been artfully contrived for its maximum effect. 
Every face has been shrewdly chosen. The dialogue has that 
elliptical quality with which people naturally speak. The 
camera has an ever-present sense of the grotesque. Though 
the exteriors were shot in Venice, California, they have the 
absolute veracity of Los Robles, a Mexican border town. It 
is not necessary to go to actual locales, like everyone is doing 
today, for “authenticity”, if you understand, as von Stern- 
berg once put it, “the essence of the reality you are after.” 
A Stroheim going to Death Valley for Greed is another thing. 
His was the ultimate essence of reality and he certainly un- 
derstood why he had to go there and nowhere else. 

I should like to remark, before closing, on the swiftly 
drawn image of a low-down Mexican brothel, as laconic in 
its few details as Ozep’s in The Yellow Pass, presided over 
by a brunette-wigged Marlene Dietrich as a cigar-smoking 
madame who receives the drunken American cop, Quinlan 
(Orson Welles) with good-humored tolerance even though 
it’s “after hours” and the only thing available are “movies”— 
you can imagine what kind. I could do an essay on how you 
can tell a director’s style by the way he portrays that hardy 
institution, the brothel, because here is a test of the director’s 
taste and discretion versus harsh reality, and woe be to him 
who pussyfoots here or who gets “mealy-mouthed” about it 
or squashes about in an erotic swamp. It is a test of a direc- 
tor’s esthetic equilibrium. As with the rest of the film, there 
is no bourgeoise complicity here, no hypocrisy, no bowing to 
virtue and walking away. I think I like that about Touch 
of Evil most. 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE, PART TWO —BY H.G. W. 


Ivan IV was one of the most remarkable figures 
in Russian history. A product of the Renaissance and one 
of the most cultivated men of his time, he dedicated his 
life to increasing Russia’s power. He won outstanding 
military victories, rid the country of the remnants of Tar- 
tar oppression, conquered the Kazan khans, and wrested 
power from the feudal boyars (rich landowners). His 
was a tragic life. Since he was orphaned when still a 
child, the boyars ruled in his name, plundering the country. 
Former friends betrayed him, plots were made against 
his life. To his enemies’ cruelty and treachery he replied 
in kind. This conditioning earned for him the unhappy 
appellation of “The Terrible,” but though he felt alone 
and abandoned, he went on fighting. The duality in the 
striking, complex, and tragically contradictory character 
of Ivan, a duality which was to be explored by Dostoevski 
with incisive psychiatric verity long before Freud, attracted 
Eisenstein and he delved deep into Ivan’s personality. And 
whereas in his earlier films Eisenstein showed himself the 
unsurpassed portrayer of mass behavior, in the two parts 
of Ivan the Terrible he revealed a hitherto unsuspected 
psychological insight. 

Ivan the Terrible had been the subject of two previous 
films, both notable for their style, as Eisenstein’s is, and 
both dating from the “twenties”: Paul Leni’s Ivan sequence 
in Waxworks, with Conrad Veidt as the “mad Tsar,” a 
highly stylized German silent film in the expressionistic 
manner; and Juri Taritch’s Ivan the Terrible, a Soviet silent 
film of the most explicit realism. There were no “extenu- 
ating circumstances” for the cruelties of Ivan in either 
Leni’s or Taritch’s film. As for the latter, it is interesting 
to note how far the party line on Russian history changed 
over the years, permitting this erstwhile villain to become 
a hero.* 
with the Orthodox Church and the powerful boyars, both 
of which groups wanted to retain their hold on the kingdom, 

Eisenstein’s film deals primarily with Ivan’s struggle 


“Iskusstvo Kino, in a recent issue, declared that the artist is 
not a historian, and that Ivan’s deviations from strict historicity 
may be forgiven in view of the film’s excellence. 
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and with the plot by the Boyarina Euphrosinia Staritskaya 
to assassinate Ivan, which misfires and results in the killing 
of her own son, whom she wished to see succeed Ivan. 
It ends with the vengence of Ivan against the boyars, the 
church, and the traitors who blocked him in his struggle 
to unify the Russian nation. Like Alexander Nevsky, Ivan 
Part 2 ends with a threat to the enemies of Russia. 


Part 3 was to have been shot entirely in color. Two 
color sequences appear in Ivan Part 2, towards the end. 
They are hardly indicative of what we might expect from 
Eisenstein’s first use of color but there are occasional fleet- 
ing passages which are strikingly effective. The color 
process used is certainly partly to blame for some fuzziness. 
Subsequent developments in the Soviet cinema’s use of 
color, notably their use of the German Agfa color-process, 
indicate that here Eisenstein was probably working with 
a more primitive color system that did not always obey 
his wishes. 


There are two primary differences between Parts 1 and 
2. The former had many exterior shots (photographed by 
Tisse) whereas the latter has almost none (all interiors 
of both parts were photographed by Moskvin). And just 
as the second part is almost claustrophobic in its confine- 
ment to the sombre interiors of the old Kremlin, so is the 
character of Ivan stressed in this part. And so, replacing 
the greater variety of physical action of the first part, is 
the slow, andante-like movement of the second part of this 
trilogy in sonata form. This becomes an intense study of 
the character of Ivan, almost of Ivan-as-Hamlet in its intro- 
spection, a threnody of purest elegaic form, with intermit- 
tent flashes of feverish gaiety, as in the dance of Ivan’s life- 
guards. There is a moment of delicious humor, too, in this 
sequence, between Ivan and his drunken would-be successor, 
in which the impish Eisenstein felicitously reveals himself. 
If there are few signs here of the youthful virtuoso, on the 
whole, though, there are thorough indications of the mature 
artist. There is a deceptive simplicity in Ivan Part 2 as there 
is in many true works of art. 


Like Nevsky, Ivan the Terrible is a kind of pageant-opera, 
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Indeed, in Part 2 there are moments when dialogue gives 
way to song without our at first becoming conscious of it, 
so integrated with the film is Prokofiev’s musical score. 
This is especially notable in the song of the Boyarina 
Euphrosinia, meditating on the replacement of Ivan by 
her weakling son, as she tries to assuage the latter’s terror 
at the prospect. 

The Freudians will have a field-day with the implica- 
tions this film contains as to the sexual proclivities of 
Ivan and perhaps Eisenstein himself. It is replete with 
tantalizing suggestions: the handsome, effeminate Vladimir 
Andreyevitch, weakling son of Euphrosinia, entertained 
by Ivan at his side during a drunken banquet; the male 
dancers at this revel, with the masked “girl” dancer who, 
when the mask is removed, is revealed as a handsome young 
man. (There is not a woman in the entire film save for 
the gnarled old Euphrosinia and a fleeting glimpse of Ivan’s 
mother.) Above all, there is the flashback depicting the 
8-year-old Ivan as the most extraordinarily handsome child 
this writer has ever seen. This choice of a youth with a 
head like one of Raphael’s angels to portray the young 
Ivan becomes especially significant when we recall that 
Marie Seton, in her biography of Eisenstein, makes much 
of this sequence having deeply personal connotations to 
Eisenstein, especially in relation to his mother, whom he 
loved dearly — as does the young Ivan in the film. The 
coquetry with which the young boy is depicted not only 
rose-tints one’s whole subsequent attitude to the young 
man, Ivan, but seems to mirror Eisenstein, as a youth, 
himself. 

As for the rest, all the virtues of Part 1 are again pre- 
sent: the stunning pictorial compositions and sombre chi- 
aroscuro of the lighting, the brooding weight of implacable 
destiny that hangs like a pall over the gloomy palace interior 
with its low archways forcing those who entered Ivan’s 
presence to crouch into an imposed low bow, the nightmarish 
decor and frenetic symbols, both holy and occult, the bar- 
baric opulence of the costumes, luxuriously furred against 
the eternal cold ... a stark unity binds the tortured figures 
(continued on page 94) 


COFFEE, BRANDY AND CIGARS, XXxXil 
—BY HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


The greater intellect one has, the more originality one 
finds in men. Ordinary people find no difference between 
men. 


—PASCAL (Pensees) 


A visiting American tried to impress a Frenchman with 
America’s growing sophistication with the news that even 
a book banned in France as “immoral” could now be filmed 
in Hollywood. “Indeed?” said the Frenchman. “What book?” 
“Lolita,” replied the American. “What’s it about?” asked 
the Frenchman. “A man of 42 who makes love to a 12-year- 
old,” triumphantly answered the American. “A 12-year-old 
what?” asked the Frenchman. 

Add to the list of screen massacres the mutilation of Max 
Ophuls’ Lola Montes, cut from its original 140 minutes to 
90 minutes in France and further reduced to 75 minutes here 
plus being twisted ass-frontwards in a frantic attempt to 
make it look like a conventional film. But Ophuls did not 
make a conventional film and that was his “crime”, the last 
such he was to commit for he died in the midst of his bit- 
terness with the producers for destroying his work. Lola 
is a “saint”, said Francois Truffaut. She is “a daughter of 
Eve, inheritor of Original Sin, still dizzy from the Fall”; the 
ring-master is “messianic”; and “Ophuls brings us to the 
very foot of the Cross” (Dominique Delouche). “If he paints 
Hell (in Lola Montes) it is to bring us a glimpse of God”, 
said Claude Beylie, who also called it the culmination of 
Ophuls’ life’s work, “his Sistine Chapel.” That isn’t the ver- 
sion Americans will see in The Sins of Lola Montes (sic!) 
which was sneaked in on the lower half of a double-feature 
bill (in which the star picture was the execrable Third Sex 
merde of the Nazi Veit Harlan) without benefit of reviews, 
publicity or even mention in the ads, as if the distributors 
were ashamed of it. This happened at just the same time 
that a mess of movie muck called The Big Circus was re- 
leased here in its full slimy length of 149 minutes at a huge 
first-run theatre (the Roxy) with publicity fanfares that all 
but heralded the second coming of Christ, and which was 
duly reviewed with straight faces by all the critics, albeit 
some did call it by its right name. Why is it that it is always 
those directors who are most qualified to make films whose 
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noses are bloodied and whose heads are battered, to speak 
figuratively, and who are either kept from working or whose 
work is be-fouled, by the money men? What successful mo- 
vie director today, save that he be a hack, no matter how 
highly paid a hack, can glory in his success knowing the 
melancholy history of all those great directorial talents that 
were thwarted because they wouldn’t “toe the line”, the 
latest being the dear, lovable Max .. . than whom none ever 
loved the cinema more. 

Speaking of being brought “to the foot of the Cross,” 
Stroheim does that literally in The Merry Widow where 
Sally, who Prince Danilo thought had run out on their ren- 
dezvous, is discovered by him the next morning lying at the 
foot of a huge painting, The Descent from the Cross. 

William Wyler says Ben Hur was a challenge, i.e., that 
spectacle could be made whose backgrounds did not detract 
from the intimacy of the story and that this had been accom- 
plished once before, in Gone With the Wind. Wyler knows 
the publicity value of “the power of association” but he 
doesn’t know film history if he overlooks that Lubitsch did 
just that 40 years ago in his German historical spectacles 
and that it’s been done by dozens of directors scores of times 
since ... from Foolish Wives to Les Enfants du Paradis, from 
The Birth of a Nation and The Big Parade to Lola Montes. 

How pallid is the piano-playing woman spy in The Lady 
Vanishes compared to its febrile source, Dishonored . .. The 
bizarre monkey episode in his India 59 shows that the erratic 
genius of Rossellini still flames . . . The Czechs have great 
chic in everything they do, both arts and crafts, and one of 
their latest films, About Supernatural Things, is a clever 
melange of stories laced together by the same felicitous style 
and wit ...A brilliant example of Eisenstein’s overtonal 
montage within the frame occurs in Strike in the scene 
where the midget couple does a tango amid the debris of 
the banquet table while the worker is being bribed to spy 
on his fellows by the company foreman ... the sardonic gro- 
tesquerie of this scene was the intellectual cinema at its most 
eloquent . . . To see Gaston Modot as the docile butler in 
Les Amants and to remember him as the violent lover a 
generation ago in L’Age d’Or .. . It’s the flashbacks from the 
circus scenes that originally gave Lola Montes its meaning 
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Eliminating them and telling the story chronologically robs 
the film entirely of this meaning, but even in this form it is 
a film to see . . . I like the earnestness of Kirk Bond’s new 
magazine, Film Courier, and recommend it to all aficionados 
as worthy of support ... There’s a fine re-evaluation of von 
Sternberg in the first issue, and about time, too, after all 
the lip-service we hear paid to the art of the cinema... 

Seven years after Falconetti portrayed Joan of Arc so 
unforgettably in Dreyer’s La Passion de Jeanne d’Arc, she 
appeared in the same role on the Paris stage in a play, Jeanne 
d’Arc, by Saint-Georges de Bouhelier, which no one remem- 
bers. 

In Les Amants, the lover symbolically sets a fish free 
from a net in the presence of his beloved, whose husband 
had set the net. Some thirty years ago, in Ecstasy, the lover 
symbolically set an insect free in exactly the same circum- 
stances. Verily there is little new under the cinema sun. 

What is the difference between the silent era when actors 
emoted to music and today when most films rely so much 
for their emotional effects on the musical sound track? What 
would Brief Encounter be without Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto? The silent Nju, made almost twenty years 
before, did not need this musical crutch to tell the same 
story. 

Duvivier’s Woman and Puppet with Brigitte Bardot is 
the third time Pierre Louys’ sardonic story has been filmed 
—first by Goldwyn in 1920 with Geraldine Farrar, second 
(but what a second!) by von Sternberg, as The Devil is a 
Woman, with Dietrich. Wistful thought: what Bunuel would 
have done with it had he carried through his plans to make 
it. 

The late Marguerite Moreno, grande dame of the French 
stage and screen, had a scene in the film, Un Revenant, with 
Louis Jouvet in which she spoke a long bantering monologue, 
intercut with Jouvet’s amused reactions, concluding with, 
“Ah, cher ami, you are as witty as ever!”—although Jouvet 
had not spoken a word. The effect of a witty exchange of 
dialogue, in the scene between the two virtuoso players, 
however, was perfect. A brilliant tour-de-force of gauloi- 
serie. 

No one seems to have remarked on the fact that George 


Stevens used, without credit, a scene from Wanda Jakobow- 
ska’s The Last Stop in his Diary of Anne Frank, e.g., the shot 
of the massed women prisoners in the Nazi concentration 
camp, swaying, under the hot sun, interpolated in Anne 
Frank’s nightmare. 

The perfect shot is almost always an abstraction of itself, 
no matter how realistic the shot. 

All other awards are given in an atmosphere of dignity 
and pride, except the Oscars, which are given in an atmo- 
sphere of facetiousness, as if no one can keep a straight face 
at the proceedings. 

The Moon and Sixpence was to have ended with shots of 
Gauguin’s canvases which were photographed in color for the 
climax of the otherwise black and white film. A preview 
audience, expecting sensational paintings after the tense 
build-up of the film’s story, laughed derisively at the real 
Gauguin work so all this footage was scrapped and a Cali- 
fornia artist was engaged to paint sensational “Gauguin-like” 
pictures. Sic semper cinema! 

Sternberg’s Dishonored, revived in last season’s Dietrich 
retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art, was as vividly 
plangent as ever. It was loosely based on episodes in the 
careers of two famous World War I spies, Mata Hari, the 
Dutch-Javanese dancer who is reputed to have dropped her 
cloak to reveal herself nude before a firing squad, in a des- 
perate attempt to save herself (somewhat modified for the 
film, bien entendu), and Col. Alfred Redl, head of the Aus- 
trian counter-intelligence in the pay of Russia, who shot 
himself, on discovery. In the film, Redl is trapped by the 
sexy female spy, although actually he was a homosexual. 

Bunuel recently announced a new film project, “Los Seres 
Queridos” (The Beloved Ones), about the cheerful ceme- 
teries in California, with Alec Guinness and Marilyn Monroe. 
And von Sternberg is planning as his next picture to do 
Shelby Foote’s “Follow Me Down”, a stunning sex shocker 
set in the deep South. 

What a pity that no one thought to do a first-rate film on 
the life of Victor Herbert starring the late Walter Connolly 
in the part. And why don’t the French do a real bang-up 
job on the astonishingly colorful life of Sarah Bernhardt? 
Instead, we get threats of a “remake” of La Boheme to be 
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called The Bohemians, with, of all people, Millie Perkins 
as Mimi. 

Speaking of remakes, after plans were mercifully dropped 
to “remake” Caligari and Birth of a Nation, others recklessly 
went ahead to remake such unremakable classics as The 
Blue Angel, The Last Laugh, Shanghai Express, Maedchen 
in Uniform, The 39 Steps, etc. with still others threatening 
to “remake” Die Dreigroschenoper, The Merry Widow, Tabu, 
Mayerling, Grand Hotel, Faust, Variety, The Congress 
Dances and The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. It is all 
as silly as re-writing famous books. The last straw, how- 
ever, was a report that in East Germany they have “re- 
made” Potemkin. 

The “new wave” of French directors 30 and under who 
have caused such a stir must not make us forget what has 
previously been done by young directors 30 and under, from 
the 28-year-old Eistenstein who made Potemkin to the 25- 
year-old Welles who made Citizen Kane, not to mention 
Vigo, who made Zero de Conduite and L’Atalante by the time 
he was 29; Gance, who made J’Accuse before he was 30; 
Hitchcock, who made The Lodger and Blackmail before he 
was 30; Ophuls, who made Liebelei at 30; Eisenstein, again, 
who made Strike at 27, October at 29 and The General Line 
at 30; Sternberg, who made The Salvation Hunters at 30; 
Clair, who by the time he was 30 made 7 films including 
Paris Qui Dort, Entr’acte, The Italian Straw Hat; Capra, who 
had launched the comic genius of Harry Langdon in three 
comedies by the time he was 30 including the superb, The 
Strong Man; Lubitsch, who had made 11 features by the 
time he was 30, including Carmen, Passion (Dubarry), The 
Doll, Sumurun, Deception (Anne Boleyn) and The Loves of 
Pharaoh; Welles, again, who made The Magnificent Amber- 
sons at 27 and the bizarre Lady from Shanghai at 30. And, 
of course, not to mention that unparalleled burst of creative 
energy that resulted in 67 films by the time Chaplin was 30, 
including masterpieces like Shoulder Arms, A Dog’s Life, 
Easy Street, The Pawnshop, Carmen and The Bank. Cur- 
rently, America’s “new wave” seems concentrated for the 
moment in just one young director, Stanley Kubrick. De- 
spite the fact that Henri Jeanson, the prolific French scenar- 
ist, calls the French “new wave” a “wave in a tea-cup”, there 
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is a salutary quality in their work—astringency. Their “cine- 
matic prose” is as tender as young love and as brazen. 

A strikingly original new film talent is that of Angel Hur- 
tado, Venezuelan painter, whose La Chambre a Cote is 
currently being released by Cinema 16. It’s as if Bunuel and 
Rene Clair had collaborated on an idea by Kafka, being a 
wacky comedy about a “Peeping Tom” on the surface but 
something rather more sombre underneath. Hurtado’s first 
full-length film, currently in work, should be awaited with 
eager anticipation. 

If the re-makers of The Blue Angel had set out purposely 
to parody Sternberg’s original, they couldn’t have done bet- 
ter, though the parody is obviously unintentional. They have 
slavishly aped the original (even to Mai Britt’s imitating 
Dietrich’s singing style and mannerisms) and have been 
unable to come up with a single original idea of their own, 
except to tack on a “happy ending.” 

Who would have thought that when Rene Clair made 
his fanciful Paris Qui Dort that only a generation later 
another film, On The Beach, would make a grim reality out 
of that comic spoof? Midway in this interval, Abel Gance, 
with his La Fin du Monde, warned us but nobody listened. 
Now, On The Beach, about the destruction of the world from 
atomic fallout, ends with another warning... only this time 
they’re spelling it out, as the time is getting shorter. 
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ing of the art of film to the general public. Some of the 
essays contained in the anthology have been long out of 
print. Among the essays that appear in the book are: “The 
Art of Cineplastics,” by Elie Faure; “Style and Medium in 
the Moving Pictures,” by Erwin Panofsky; “Comedy’s Great- 
est Era,” by James Agee; “The Film Age,” by Arnold Hauser; 
“S-e-x,” by Gilbert Seldes; “D. W. Griffith,” by Lewis Ja- 
cobs; “Hollywood’s Surrealist Eye,” by Parker Tyler; “The 
Golden Age,” by Henry Miller; also writings by S. Eisen- 
stein, John Grierson, Manny Farber, Rene Clair, Paul Rotha, 
Jean Cocteau, and many others. 

FILM: BOOK I. Edited by Robert Hughes. Grove Press, 
New York. 184 pps. Price $1.45. Articles and essays by 
Siegfried Kracauer (“The Spectator”), Arthur Knight (“For 
Eggheads Only”), Frances Flaherty and Charles Siepmann 
on Robert Flaherty, George Stoney (“All My Babies”), 
Federico Fellini (An Interview), James Agee (two excerpts 
from “Noa Noa”), Cesare Zavattini (“How I Did Not Make 
‘Italia Mia’”), Jonas Mekas (“Experiment in the Fifties”), 
and a symposium on The Situation of the Serious Film 
Maker, replies to a questionaire (Lindsay Anderson, Luis 
Bune), Carl Dreyer, David Lean, Elia Kazan, and others). 

MAKLENE DIETRICH / IMAGE AND LEGEND. By 
Richard Griffith. The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
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New York. 32 pps. An evaluation plus a complete filmo- 
graphie; plus an excellent selection of stills; plus a forward 
by Jean Cocteau. 


FRED ZINNEMANN. By Richard Griffith. The Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library. 20 pps. An evaluation, film- 
ographie, and a short bibliography. 

STAR MAKER. The Story of D. W. Griffith. By Homer 
Croy. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New York. 208 pps. Ill. A 
“chatty” kind of biography — fictional journalism, facts, 
gossip. $3.95. 


A QUITE REMARKABLE FATHER. The biography 
of Leslie Howard. By Leslie Ruth Howard. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., New York. 300 pps. Ill. Price: $4.75. Evaluation 
same as for “Star Maker.” 

INGRID BERGMAN. An Intimate Portrait. By Joseph 
Henry Steele. David McKay Co., New York. 362 pps. Price: 
$3.95. Evaluation same as for “Star Maker.” 


OM FILMEN. Carl Th. Dreyer. Nyt Nordisk Forlang 
Arnold Busck, Kopenhagen, 1959. 94 pps. Ill. In Danish. 
Selected writings of Carl Th. Dreyer. 

THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES. By William Lynch. S. J. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 160 pps. Contents: The Mono- 
poly of Culture; Fantasy and Reality; The Problem of 
Sensibility; Freedom and Fixation; The Magnificent Imag- 
ination; The Vanishing America; The Defence of Man. An 
intelligent discussion of cinema from the point of view of 
a moralist. Highly recommendable. 

SERGEI EISENSTEIN: NOTES OF A FILM DIRECTOR. 
Foreign Publishing House, Moscow. In English. 220 pps. Ill. 
Available from Four Continents, 821 Broadway, New York. 
Most of the writings published for the first time in English. 

THE CINEMA AS A GRAPHIC ART. By Vladimir 
Nilsen. Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York. 228 pps. 
$6.00. A new edition of the remarkable book on cinema- 
tography that has become a classic work on the aesthetics 
of cinema. 

GREED. A scenario, by Erich von Stroheim. Cinema- 
theque de Belgique, 1958. 274 pps. Ul. 
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(continued from page 85) 
who stalk through this agitated drama with the equally 
tortured backgrounds against which they move. LEisen- 
stein’s sense of period, as we know, is marvelous and is 
most eloquently extended here. The dancing by the Tsar’s 
own Life Guards at the banquet is, perhaps, sparsely cut 
in comparison to the frenzied cutting of the famous Cossack 
dancers in Ten Days That Shook the World, but one may 
feel in the cutting, intermittently, the youthful, exuberant 
Eisenstein; it is a dance of unquestionable virility. Deci- 
dedly, this is a film about males for males and represents yet 
another facet of the endlessly multi-faceted Sergei Mikhail- 
ovitch. 

Whatever the ideological reasons that held up the release 
of Part 2 for a decade, we should be grateful for the 
opportunity to see it now,. though we can only dream of 
what new heights Eisenstein might have reached had it 
been vouchsafed him to make Part 3 and complete his 
proposed epic trilogy. We can find some consolation in 
going back to his films again and again to remind ourselves 
of what it means to be an artist, even in the despised med- 
ium of the cinema, despised because of all the reasons for 
which films are made that have nothing to do with art. 


VINCENTE MINNELLI 
by Catherine de la Roche 


A detailed monograph. 40 pages. 

Published by the New Zealand Film Institute, 
Film Culture, and the Author. 

Available in the United States from 

Film Culture, G. P. O., Box 1499, New York 1, N. Y. 
75 cents per copy. Discounts to dealers. 


MEMORY SHOP 


(for collectors) 


Movie books, magazines, stills (from ’way back till now) 
plus theatre books & mags., rare phonograph records & nos- 
talgic sheet music. Fresh stock received weekly. 110 Fourth 
Ave. (1 flight up), New York City. GR 3-2404 


FILM 


QUARTERLY 


Now entering second year of publication. Soon forthcoming will be 
articles on Ozu, the “established” Hollywood directors, film music, 
the new French school, censorship, Bresson, Fellini, Rossellini, 
Ivens, the Polish school. Extensive and intensive film and book 
reviews. Illustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$4.00 PER YEAR 
Univ. of California Press 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


FILM: 
AN ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Daniel Talbot 


The first comprehensive collection appear- 
ing in the United States of important writ- 
ing on various aspects of the film published 
from 1923 to 1957. 

650 pages $8.50 


Published by Simon and Schuster Oct. 5, 1959 


the FILM CENTER of the Young Men's and Young 


Women's Hebrew Association announces its first 


season of film events. 


CYCLE OF GREAT RUSSIAN FILMS—THE MOVIE 
STAR—THE FILMS OF LEN LYE—THE DISTORTED 
IMAGE—INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION—STANLEY 
KUBRICK—SATYAJIT RAY—FILMS FOR A BEAT 
GENERATION—CONTEMPORARY SCANDINAVIAN 
FILMS—SEASON OF POLISH FILMS—FROM CALI- 
GARI TO HITLER—FILM AND REALITY—THE 
COMIC TOUCH OF LUBITSCH—INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S FILM FAIR—CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
PROGRAMS—RECEPTION FOR LOUISE BROOKS— 
JAMES AGEE MEMORIAL LECTURE BY JOHN 
HUSTON—NEW YORK PRODUCTION 


Programs offered on a single admission and subscription 
basis. Fully detailed calendar of the year’s activities sent 
on request. 


FILM CENTER, YM-YWHA 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 92 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 
for the finest in films 


THE SEVENTH SEAL, by Ingmar Bergman 
and 


THE TIME OF DESIRE, by Egil Holsen 
VITELLONI, Federico Fellini 

THE WHITE SHEIK, Federico Fellini 

3 FEET IN A BED, with Fernandel 


and: 


GOOD EARTH, with Paul Muni 

GRAND HOTEL, with Greta Garbo 
GRAPES OF WRATH, with Henry Fonda 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, 

with Bette Davis 

A NIGHT AT THE OPERA, Marx Brothers 
ROMEO AND JULIET, with Norma Shearer 
CAMILLE, with Greta Garbo 

CITIZEN KANE, Orson Welles 
MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS, Orson Welles 
OX-BOW INCIDENT, Henry Fonda 


Hans Richter’s films: 


8 BY 8 
DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
PASSIONATE PASTIME 


The British Free Cinema films: 
TOGETHER 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT CHRISTMAS 


Request our complete catalog: 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
Dpt. FC 
267 West 25th Street, 

New York 1, N. Y. 

or 

Midwest office: 

614 Davis St., Evanston, Il. 
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BRANDON FILMS, INC. distributor of 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT REPERTOIRE OF 


WORLD CINEMA 


for rental in 16 mm and 35 mm non-theatrical in the U.S.A. 


ANNOUNCES the publication, early Fall, 1959 


@ the famous biennial catalog in a new big edition fully illustrated and 
annotated 


| @ over 450 distinguished motion pictures including: - 
@ a large collection of “permanent cinema’’—those pictures established 

in the history of this art as “film classics” 
@ many fine films based on-literary classics 3 
@ and many other films from all periods, from film-makers of all landgam™ 
—not yet of the “permanent cinema"’—but mostly independent creas 
in some way for entertainment, education, and ine 
‘ormation 


Over 50 New Releases Include: 
S. M. EISENSTEIN’S long awaited 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE, PART Two*** 


age by Prokofiev, starring Nicolai Cherkassov, b/w with some special sequences 
in color 


G. W. PABST’S long awaited original German production 


THE THREE PENNY OPERA 


— Die Dreigroschenoper * * * 
by Bert Brecht and Kurt Weill, with Rudolf Forster, Carole Neher, Lotte Lenya 


Juan Bardem’s CALLE MAYOR * Ingmar Bergman’s SAWDUST & TINSEL * Cla 
Autant-Lara’s ROUGE ET NOIR * Helmut Kautner’s DEVIL'S GENERAL, and 
TAIN FROM KOEPENICK, new version in color * Fellini's LASTRADA * Dreye 
ORDET and DAY OF WRATH * ULANOVA and Bolshoi Dancers in Prokofie: 
BALLET OF ROMEO AND JULIET * De Sica’s GOLD OF NAPLES, and THE CHI. 
DREN ARE WATCHING US. 


*** Location approval required during theatrical release. 


BRANDON FILM CATALOG No. 26 $1 (with order) per copy—postpaid, U.S.A. only 
be a will be refunded by deduction from the buyer’s rtirst feature film rental within 


Souie feature film customers (1958-59) will receive one copy free. 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
Dept. Q, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, New York 
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